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V7 =HE reading of this precious letter 
| filled Philip’s friend with an inward 
indignation which it was very hard 
to control or disguise. It is no - 
pleasant task to tell a gentleman 
that his father is a rogue. Old 
Firmin would have been hanged a 
few years earlier, for practices like 
these. As you talk with a very 
great scoundrel, or with a madman, 
has not the respected reader some- 
times reflected, with a grim self- 
humiliation, how the fellow is of 
our own kind; and homo est? Let 
us, dearly beloved, who are outside 
—I mean outside the hulks or the 
asylum—be thankful that we have 
to pay a barber for snipping our 
hair, and are entrusted with the 
choice of the cut of our own jerkins. 
af As poor Philip read his father’s 
letter, my thought was: “ And I can remember the soft white hand of that 
scoundrel, which has just been forging his own son’s name, putting 
sovereigns into my own palm when I was a schoolboy.” I always liked 
that man :—but the story is not de me—it regards Philip. 
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“You won't pay this bill?” Philip’s friend indignantly said, then. 

‘* What can I do?” says poor Phil, shaking a sad head. 

“You are not worth five hundred pounds in the world,” remarks the 
friend. 

“ Who ever said I was? I am worth this bill: or my credit is,” 
answers the victim. 

“ Tf you pay this, he will draw more.” 

“T daresay he will:” that Firmin admits. 

“ And he will continue to draw, as long as there is a drop of blood to 
be had out of you.” 

“ Yes,” owns poor Philip, putting a finger to his lip. He thought I 
might be about to speak. His artless wife and mine were conversing at 
that moment upon the respective merits of some sweet chintzes which they 
had seen at Shoolbred’s, in Tottenham Court Road, and which were so 
cheap and pleasant, and lively to look at! Really those drawing-room 
curtains would cost scarcely anything! Our Regulus, you see, before 
stepping into his torture-tub, was smiling on his friends, and talking 
upholstery with a cheerful, smirking countenance. On chintz, or some 
other household errand, the ladies went prattling off: but there was no 
care, save for husband and children, in Charlotte’s poor little innocent 
heart just then. 

“ Nice to hear her talking about sweet drawing-room chintzes, isn’t 
it?” says Philip. ‘ Shall we try Shoolbred’s, or the other shop?” And 
then he laughs. It was not a very lively laugh. 

“ You mean that you are determined, then, on 

“On acknowledging my signature? Of course,” says Philip, “if ever 
it is presented to me, I would own it.” And having formed and announced 
this resolution, I knew my stubborn friend too well to think that he ever 
would shirk it. 

The most exasperating part of the matter was, that however gene- 
rously Philip’s friends might be disposed towards him, they could not in 
this case give him a helping hand. The doctor would draw more bills, 
and more. As sure as Philip supplied, the parent would ask; and that 
devouring dragon of a doctor had stomach enough for the blood of all of 
us, were we inclined to give it. In fact, Philip saw as much, and owned 
everything with his usual candour. “I see what is going on in your mind, 
old boy!” the poor fellow said, “ as well as if you spoke. You mean that 
I am helpless and irreclaimable, and doomed to hopeless ruin. So it would 
seem. A man can’t escape his fate, friend, and my father has made mine 
for me. If I manage to struggle through the payment of this bill, of course 
he will draw another. My only chance of escape is, that he should succeed 
in some of his speculations. As he is always gambling, there may be some 
luck for him one day or another. He won't benefit me, then. That is not 
his way. If he makes a coup, he will keep the money, or spend it. He 
won't give me any. But he will not draw upon me as he does now, or 
send forth fancy imitations of the filial autograph. It is a blessing to have 
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such a father, isn’t it? Isay, Pen, as I think from whom I am descended, 
and look at your spoons, I am astonished I have not put any of them in 
my pocket. You leave me in the room with ’em quite unprotected. I 
say, it is quite affecting the way in which you and your dear wife have 
confidence in me.” And with a bitter execration at his fate, the poor 
fellow pauses for a moment in his lament. 

His father was his fate, he seemed to think, and there were no means 
of averting it. “ You remember that picture of Abraham and Isaac in 
the doctor’s study in Old Parr Street?” he would say. ‘ My patriarch 
has tied me up, and had the knife in me repeatedly. He does not sacrifice 
me at one operation; but there will be a final one some day, and I shall 
bleed no more. It’s gay and amusing, isn’t it? Especially when one has 
a wife and children.” I, for my part, felt so indignant, that I was minded 
to advertise in the papers that all acceptances drawn in Philip’s name were 
forgeries ; and let his father take the consequences of his own act. But 
the eonsequences would have been life imprisonment for the old man, and 
almost as much disgrace and ruin for the young one, as were actually 
impending. He pointed out this clearly enough; nor could we altogether 
gainsay his dismal logic. It was better, at any rate, to meet this bill, and 
give the doctor warning for the future. Well: perhaps it was; only 
suppose the doctor should take the warning in good part, accept the 
rebuke with perfect meekness, and at an early opportunity commit another 
forgery? To this Philip replied, that no man could resist his fate: that 
he had always expected his own doom through his father: that when the 
elder went to America he thought possibly the charm was broken; “ but 
you see it is not,” groaned Philip, “and my father’s emissaries reach me, 
and I am still under the spell.” The bearer of the bowstring, we know, was 
on his way, and would deliver his grim message ere long. 

Having frequently succeeded in extorting money from Dr. Firmin, 
Mr. Tufton Hunt thought he could not do better than follow his banker 
across the Atlantic; and we need not describe the annoyance and rage oi 
the doctor on finding this black care still behind his back. He had not 
much to give; indeed the sum which he took away with him, and of 
which he robbed his son and his other creditors, was but small: but Hunt 
was bent upon having a portion of this ; and, of course, hinted that, if 
the doctor refused, he would carry to the New York press the particu- 
lars of Firmin’s early career and latest defalcations. Mr. Hunt had been 
under the gallery of the House of Commons half a dozen times, and knew 
our public men by sight. In the course of a pretty long and disreputable 
career he had learned anecdotes regarding members of the aristocracy, 
turf-men, and the like ; and he offered to sell this precious knowledge of 
his to more than one American paper, as other amiable exiles from our 
country have done. But Hunt was too old, and his stories too stale for 
the New York public. They dated from George IV., and the boxing and 
coaching times. He found but little market for his wares; and the tipsy 


parson reeled from tavern to bar, only the object of scorn to younger 
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reprobates who despised his old-fashioned stories, and could top them 
with blackguardism of a much more modern date. 

After some two years’ sojourn in the United States, this worthy felt 
the passionate longing to revisit his native country which gencrous hearts 
often experience, and made his way from Liverpool to London ; and when 
in London directed his steps to the house of the Little Sister, of which he 
expected to find Philip still an inmate. Although Hunt had been once 
kicked out of the premises, he felt little shame now about re-entering 
them. THe had that in his pocket which would insure him respectful 
behaviour from Philip. What were the circumstances under which that 
forged bill was obtained? Was it a speculation between Hunt and Philip’s 
father? Did Hunt suggest that, to screen the elder Firmin from disgrace 
and ruin, Philip would assuredly take the bill up? That a forged signa- 
ture was, in fact, a better document than a genuine acceptance? We shall 
never know the truth regarding this transaction now. We have but the 
statements of the two parties concerned ; and as both of them, I grieve to say, 
are entirely unworthy of credit, we must remain in ignorance regarding 
this matter. Perhaps Hunt forged Philip’s acceptance: perhaps his un- 
happy father wrote it: perhaps the doctor's story that the paper was 
extorted from him was true, perhaps false. What matters? Both the 
men have passed away from amongst us, and will write and spcak no 
more lies. 

Caroline was absent from home, when Hunt paid his first visit after his 
return from America. Her servant described the man, and his appear- 
ance. Mrs. Brandon felt sure that Hunt was her visitor, and foreboded 
no good to Philip from the parson’s arrival. In former days we have seen 
how the Little Sister had found favour in the eyes of this man. The 
besotted creature, shunned of men, stained with crime, drink, debt, had 
still no little vanity in his composition, and gave himself airs in the tavern 
parlours which he frequented. Because he had been at the University 
thirty years ago, his idea was that he was superior to ordinary men who 
had not had the benefit of an education at Oxford or Cambridge; and 
that the “snobs,” as he called them, respected him. He would assume 
grandiose airs in talking to a tradesman ever so wealthy; speak to such a 
man by his surname; and deem that he honoured him by his patronage 
and conversation. The Little Sister’s grammar, I have told you, was not 
good; her poor little h’s were sadly irregular. A letter was a painful 
task to her. She knew how ill she performed it, and that she was for ever 
making blunders. 

She would invent a thousand funny little pleas and excuses for her 
faults of writing. With all the blunders of spelling, her little letters had 
a pathos which somehow brought tears into the eyes. The Rev. Mr. Hunt 
believed himself to be this woman’s superior. He thought his University 
education gave him a claim upon her respect, and draped himself and 
swaggered before her and others in his dingy college gown. He had 
paraded his Master of Arts degree in many thousand tavern parlours, 
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where his Greek and learning had got him a kind of respect. He patro- 
nized landlords, and strutted by hostesses’ bars with a vinous leer or 
a tipsy solemnity. He must have been very far gone and debased indeed 
when he could still think that he was any living man’s better :—he, who 
ought to have waited on the waiters, and blacked boots’s own shoes. When 
he had reached a certain stage of liquor he commonly began to brag about 
the University, and recite the titles of his friends of early days. Never 
was kicking more righteously administered than that which Philip once 
bestowed on this miscreant. The fellow took to the gutter as naturally as 
to his bed, Firmin used to say; and vowed that the washing there was a 
novelty which did him good. 

Brandon soon found that her surmises were correct regarding her 
nameless visitor. Next day, as she was watering some little flowers in her 
window, she looked from it into the street, where she saw the shambling 
parson leering up at her. When she saw him he took off his greasy hat 
and made her a bow. At the moment she saw him, she felt that he 
was come upon some errand hostile to Philip. She knew he meant mis- 
chief as he looked up with that sodden face, those bloodshot eyes, those 
unshorn, grinning lips. 

She might have been inclined to faint, or disposed to scream, or to hide 
herself from the man, the sight of whom she loathed. She did not faint, 
or hide herself, or cry out: but she instantly nodded her head and smiled 
in the most engaging manner on that unwelcome, dingy stranger. She 
went to her door; she opened it (though her heart beat so that you might 
have heard it, as she told her friend afterwards). She stood there a moment 
archly smiling at him, and she beckoned him into her house with a little 
gesture of welcome. “Law bless us” (these, I have reason to believe, were 
her very words)—“ Law bless us, Mr. Hunt, where ever have you been this 
ever so long?” And a smiling face looked at him resolutely from under 
a neat cap and fresh ribbon. Why, I know some women can smile, and 
look at ease, when they sit down in a dentist’s chair. 

‘“‘ Law bless me, Mr. Hunt,” then says the artless creature, “‘ who ever 
would have thought of seeing you, I do declare!” And she makes a nice 
cheery little curtsey, and looks quite gay, pleased, and pretty ; and so did 
Judith look gay, no doubt, and smile, and prattle before Holofernes; and 
then of course she said, ‘Won't you step in?” And then Hunt swag- 
gered up the steps of the house, and entered the little parlour, into which 
the kind reader has often been conducted, with its neat little ornaments, 
its pictures, its glistening corner cupboard, and its well-scrubbed, shining 
furniture. 

“ How is the captain?” asks the man (alone in the company of this 
Little Sister, the fellow’s own heart began to beat, and his bloodshot eyes 
to glisten). 

He had not heard about poor Pa? “ That shows how long you have 
been away!” Mrs, Brandon remarks, and mentions the date of her 
father’s fatal illness. Yes: she was alone now, and had to care for herself; 
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and straightway, I have no doubt, Mrs. Brandon asked Mr. Hunt whether 
he would “take” anything. Indeed, that good little woman was for ever 
pressing her friends to “ take” something, and would have thought the 
laws of hospitality violated unless she had made this offer. 

Hunt was never known to refuse a proposal of this sort. He would 
take a taste of something———of something warm. He had had fever and 
ague at New York, and the malady hung about him. Mrs. Brandon was 
straightway very much interested to hear about Mr. Hunt’s complaint, 
and knew that a comfortable glass was very efficacious in removing threat- 
ening fever. Her nimble, neat little hands mixed hima cup. He could 
not but see what a trim little housekeeper she was. “ Ah, Mrs. Brandon, 
if I had had such a kind friend watching over me, I should not be such a 
wreck as Iam!” he sighed. He must have advanced to a second, nay, a 
third glass, when he sighed and became sentimental regarding his own 
unhappy condition; and Brandon owned to her friends afterwards that 
she made those glasses very strong. 

Having “taken something” in considerable quantities, then, Hunt 
condescended to ask how his hostess was getting on, and how were her 
lodgers? How she was getting on? Brandon drew the most cheerful 
picture of herself and her circumstances. The apartments let well, and 
were never empty. Thanks to good Dr. Goodenough and other friends, 
she had as much professional occupation as she could desire. Since you 
know who has left the country, she said, her mind had been ever so 
much easier. As long as he was near, she never felt secure. But 
he was gone, and bad luck go with him! said this vindictive Little 
Sister. 

“‘ Was his son still lodging up-stairs?” asked Mr. Hunt. 

On this, what does Mrs. Brandon do but begin a most angry attack 
upon Philip and his family. He lodge there? No, thank goodness! She 
had had enough of him and his wife, with her airs and graces, and the 
children crying all night, and the furniture spoiled, and the bills not even 
paid! “I wanted him to think that me and Philip was friends no longer; 
and heaven forgive me for telling stories! I know this fellow means no 
good to Philip; and before long I will know what he means, that I will,” 
she vowed. 

For, on the very day when Mr. Hunt paid her a visit, Mrs. Brandon 
came to see Philip’s friends, and acquaint them with Hunt’s arrival. We 
could not be sure that he was the bearer of the forged bill with which 
poor Philip was threatened. As yet Hunt had made no allusion to it. 
But, though we are far from sanctioning deceit or hypocrisy, we own that 
we were not very angry with the Little Sister for employing dissimulation 
in the present instance, and inducing Hunt to believe that she was by no 
means an accomplice of Philip. If Philip’s wife pardoned her, ought his 
friends to be less forgiving? To do right, you know you must not do 
wrong; though I own this was one of the cases in which I am inclined 
not to deal very hardly with the well-meaning little criminal. 
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Now, Charlotte had to pardon (and for this fault, if not for some others, 
Charlotte did most heartily pardon) our little friend, for this reason, that 
Brandon most wantonly maligned her. When Hunt asked what sort 
of wife Philip had married? Mrs. Brandon declared that Mrs. Philip was a 
pert, odious little thing ; that she gave herself airs, neglected her children, 
bullied her husband, and what not; and, finally, Brandon vowed that she 
disliked Charlotte, and was very glad to get her out of the house: and 
that Philip was not the same Philip since he married her, and that he gave 
himself airs, and was rude, and in all things led by his wife; and to get rid 
of them was a good riddance. 

Hunt gracefully suggested that quarrels between landladics and tenants 
were not unusual; that lodgers sometimes did not pay their rent 
punctually; at others were unreasonably anxious about the consumption 
of their groceries, liquors, and so forth; and little Brandon, who, rather 
then steal a pennyworth from her Philip, would have cut her hand off, 
laughed at her guest’s joke, and pretended to be amused with his knowing 
hints that she was a rogue. There was not a word he said but she 
received it with a gracious acquiescence: she might shudder inwardly at 
the leering familiarity of the odious tipsy wretch, but she gave no out- 
ward sign of disgust or fear. She allowed him to talk as much as he 
would, in hopes that he would come to a subject which deeply interested 
her. She asked about the doctor and what he was doing, and whether it 
was likely that he would ever be able to pay back any of that money 
which he had taken from his son? And she spoke with an indifferent 
tone, pretending to be very busy over some work at which she was 
stitching. 

“ Oh, you are still hankering after him,’ 
bloodshot eye. 

“ Hankering after that old man! What should I care for him? As 
if he haven’t done me harm enough already!” cries poor Caroline. 

“Yes. But women don’t dislike a man the worse for a little ill- 
usage,” suggests Hunt. No doubt the fellow had made his own experi- 
ments on woman’s fidelity. 

“ Well, I suppose,” says Brandon, with a toss of her head, “ women 
may get tired as well as men, mayn’t they? I found out that man, and 
wearied of him years and years ago. Another little drop out of the green 
bottle, Mr. Hunt! It’s very good for ague-fever, and keeps the cold fit off 
wonderful | ” 

And Hunt drank, and he talked a little more—much more: and 
he gave his opinion of the elder Firmin, and spoke of his chances of 
success, and of his rage for speculations, and doubted whether he would 
ever be able to lift his head again—though he might, he might still. He 
was in the country where, if ever a man could retrieve himself, he had a 
chance. And Philip was giving himself airs, was he? He was always an 
arrogant chap, that Mr. Philip. And he had left her house? and was gone 
ever so long? and where did he live now? 
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Then I am sorry to say Mrs. Brandon asked, how should she know 
where Philip lived now? She believed it was near Gray’s Inn, or 
Lincoln’s Inn, or somewhere; and she was for turning the conversation 
away from this subject altogether: and sought to do so by many lively 
remarks and ingenious little artifices which I can imagine, but which she 
only in part acknowledged to me—for you must know that as soon as her 
visitor took leave—to turn into the “ Admiral Byng ” public-house, and 
renew acquaintance with the worthies assembled in the parlour of that 
tavern, Mrs. Brandon ran away to a cab, drove in it to Philip’s house in 
Milman Street, where only Mrs. Philip was at home—and after a banale 
conversation with her, which puzzled Charlotte not a little, for Brandon 
would not say on what errand she came, and never mentioned Hunt's 
arrival and visit to her,—the Little Sister made her way to another cab, 
and presently made her appearance at the house of Philip’s friends in 
Queen Square. And here she informed me, how Hunt had arrived, and 
how she was sure he meant no good to Philip, and how she had told 
certain—certain stories which were not founded in fact—to Mr. Hunt; for 
the telling of which fibs I am not about to endeavour to excuse her. 

Though the interesting clergyman had not said one word regarding 
that bill of which Philip’s father had warned him, we believed that the 
document was in Hunt’s possession, and that it would be produced in 
due season. We happened to know where Philip dined, and sent him word 
to come to us, 

“What can he mean?” the people asked at the table—a bachelors’ 
table at the Temple (for Philip's good wife actually encouraged him 
to go abroad from time to time, and make merry with his friends). 
“What can this mean?” and they read out the scrap of paper which 
he had cast down as he was summoned away. 

Philip’s correspondent wrote: “ Dear Philip,—I believe the BEARER 
OF THE BOWSTRING has arrived; and has been with the L. S. this very day.” 

The L. S.? the bearer of the bowstring? Not one of the bachelors 
dining in Parchment Buildings could read the riddle. Only after receiving 
the scrap of paper Philip had jumped up and left the room; and a friend 
of ours, a sly wag and Don Juan of Pump Court, offered to take odds that 
there was a lady in the case. 

At the hasty little council which was convened at our house on the 
receipt of the news, the Little Sister, whose instinct had not betrayed her, 
was made acquainted with the precise nature of the danger which menaced 
Philip ; and exhibited a fine hearty wrath when she heard how he pro- 
posed to meet the enemy. He had a certain sum in hand. He would 
borrow more of his friends, who knew that he was an honest man. This 
bill he would meet, whatever might come ; and avert at least this disgrace 
from his father. 

What? Give in to those rogues? Leave his children to starve, and 
his poor wife to turn drudge and house-servant, who was not fit for any- 
thing but a fine lady? (‘There was no love lost, you see, between these 
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two ladies, who both loved Mr. Philip.) It was a sin and a shame! Mrs. 
Brandon averred, and declared she thought Philip had been a man of 
more spirit. Philip’s friend has before stated his own private sentiments 
regarding the calamity which menaced Firmin. To pay this bill was to 
bring a dozen more down upon him. Philip might as well resist now as 
at a later day. Such, in fact, was the opinion given by the reader's very 
humble servant at command. 

My wife, on the other hand, took Philip’s side. She was very much 
moved at his announcement that he would forgive his father this once at 
least, and endeavour to cover his sin. 

“ As you hope to be forgiven yourself, dear Philip, I am sure you are 
doing right,” Laura said; “I am sure Charlotte will think so.” 

“Oh, Charlotte, Charlotte!” interposes the Little Sister, rather 
peevishly ; “of course, Mrs. Philip thinks whatever her husband tells 
her!” 

“In his own time of trial Philip has been met with wonderful succour 
and kindness,” Laura urged. ‘“ See how one thing after another has con- 
tributed to help him! When he wanted, there were friends always at 
his need. If he wants again, I am sure my husband and I will share 
with him.” (I may have made a wry face at this; for with the best 
feelings towards a man, and that kind of thing, you know it is not always 
convenient to be lending him five or six hundred pounds without secu- 
rity.) “My dear husband and I will share with him,” goes on Mrs. Laura; 
“won't we, Arthur? Yes, Brandon, that we will. Be sure, Charlotte 
and the children shall not want because Philip covers his father’s wrong, 
and hides it from the world! God bless you, dear friend!” and what 
does this woman do next, and before her husband’s face? Actually she 
goes up to Philip; she takes his hand—and Well, what took place 
before my own eyes, I do not choose to write down. 

“ She’s encouraging him to ruin the children for the sake of that—that 
wicked old brute!” cries Mrs. Brandon. “It’s enough to provoke a saint, 
itis!” And she seizes up her bonnet from the table, and claps it on her 
head, and walks out of our room in a little tempest of wrath. 

My wife, clasping her hands, whispers a few words, which say: 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them who trespass against 
us.” 

“Yes,” says Philip, very much moved. “It is the Divine order. 
You are right, dear Laura. I have had a weary time; and a terrible 
gloom of doubt and sadness over my mind whilst I have been debating 
this matter, and before I had determined to do as you would have me. But 
a great weight is off my heart since I have been enabled to see what my 
conduct should be. What hundreds of struggling men as well as myself 
have met with losses, and faced them! I will pay this bill, and I will 
warn the drawer to—to spare me for the future.” 

Now that the Little Sister had gone away in her fit of indignation, you 


see I was left in a minority in the council of war, and the opposition was 
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quite too strong for me. I began to be of the majority’s opinion. I dare- 
say I am not the only gentleman who has been led round by a woman. 
We men of great strength of mind very frequently are. Yes: my wife 
convinced me with passages from her text-book, admitting of no contra- 
diction according to her judgment, that Philip's duty was to forgive 
his father. 

“ And how lucky it was we did not buy the chintzes that day!” says 
Laura, with a laugh. “Do you know there were two which were so 
pretty that Charlotte could not make up her mind which of the two 
she would take ?” 

Philip roared out one of his laughs, which made the windows shake. 
He was in great spirits. For a man who was going to ruin himself, he 
was in the most enviable good humour. Did Charlotte know about this— 
this claim which was impending over him? No. It might make her 
anxious,—poor little thing! Philip had not told her. He had thought 
of concealing the matter from her. What need was there to disturb her 
rest, poor innocent child? You see, we all treated Mrs. Charlotte more or 
less like a child. Philip played with her. J. J., the painter, coaxed and 
dandled her, so to speak. The Little Sister loved her, but certainly with 
a love that was not respectful; and Charlotte took everybody’s good-will 
with a pleasant meekness and sweet smiling content. It was not for 
Laura to give advice to man and wife (as if the woman was not always 
giving lectures to Philip and his young wife!); but in the present 
instance she thought Mrs. Philip certainly ought to know what 
Philip’s real situation was; what danger was menacing; “and how 
admirable and right, and Christian—and you will have your reward for 
it, dear Philip!” interjects the enthusiastic lady—“ your conduct has 
been!” 

When we came, as we straightway did in a cab, to Charlotte’s house, to 
expound the matter to her, goodness bless us! she was not shocked, or 
anxious, or frightened at all. Mrs. Brandon had just been with her, and 
told her of what was happening, and she had said, ‘‘Of course, Philip ought 
to help his father; and Brandon had gone away quite in a tantrum of 
anger, and had really been quite rude; and she should not pardon her, 
only she knew how dearly the Little Sister loved Philip; and of course 
they must help Dr. Firmin; and what dreadful, dreadful distress he must 
have been in to do as he did! But he had warned Philip, you know,” 
and so forth. “ And as for the chintzes, Laura, why I suppose we must 
go on with the old shabby covers. You know they will do very well till 
next year.” This was the way in which Mrs. Charlotte received the news 
which Philip had concealed from her, lest it should terrify her. As if a 
loving woman was ever very much frightened at being called upon to share 
her husband’s misfortune ! 

As for the little case of forgery, I don’t believe the young person 
could ever be got to see the heinous nature of Dr. Firmin’s offence. 
The desperate little logician seemed rather to pity the father than the son 
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in the business. ‘ How dreadfully pressed he must have been when he 
did it, poor man!” she said. “To be sure, he ought not to have 
done it at all; but think of his necessity! That is what I said to 
Brandon. Now, there’s little Philip’s cake in the cupboard which you 
brought him. Now suppose papa was very hungry, and went and took 
some without asking Philly, he wouldn’t be so very wrong, I think, 
would he? A child is glad enough to give for his father, isn’t he? 
And when I said this to Brandon, she was so rude and violent, I really 
have no patience with her! And she forgets that I am a lady, and” 
&c. &c. So it appeared the Little Sister had made a desperate attempt to 
bring over Charlotte to her side, was still minded to rescue Philip in spite 
of himself, and had gone off in wrath at her defeat. 

We looked to the doctor’s letters, and ascertained the date of the bill. 
It had crossed the water and would be at Philip’s door in a very few days. 
Had Hunt brought it? The rascal would have it presented through some 
regular channel, no doubt; and Philip and all of us totted up ways and 
means, and strove to make the slender figures look as big as possible, as 
the thrifty housewife puts a patch here and a darn there, and cuts a little 
slice out of this old garment, so as to make the poor little frock serve for 
winter wear. We had so much at the banker’s. A friend might help 
with a little advance. We would fairly ask a loan from the Review. 
We were in a scrape, but we would meet it. And so with resolute hearts, 
we would prepare to receive the Bearer of the Bowstring. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
THE BEARER OF THE BOWSTRING. 


HE poor Little Sister trudged 
‘away from Milman Street, exas- 
perated with Philip, with Philip’s 
wife, and with the determination of 
the pair to accept the hopeless ruin 
impending over them. ‘“ Three 
hundred and eighty-six pounds 
four and threepence,” she thought, 
“to pay for that wicked old villain! 
It is more than poor Philip is 
worth, with all his savings and 
his little sticks of furniture. I 
know what he will do: he will 
borrow of the money-lenders, and 
give those bills, and renew them, 
and end by ruin. When he have 
paid this bill, that old villain will 
forge another, and that precious 
wife of his will tell him to pay 
that, I suppose; and those little 
darlings will be begging for bread, 
unless they come and eat mine, 
to which—God bless them !—they are always welcome.” She calculated 
—it was a sum not difficult to reckon—the amount of her own little store 
of saved ready money. To pay four hundred pounds out of such an 
income as Philip’s, she felt, was an attempt vain and impossible. “ And he 
mustn’t have my poor little stocking now,” she argued; “they will want 
that presently when their pride is broken down, as it will be, and my 
darlings are hungering for their dinner!” Revolving this dismal matter 
in her mind, and scarce knowing where to go for comfort and counsel, she 
made her way to her good friend, Dr. Goodenough, and found that worthy 
man, who had always a welcome for his Little Sister. 

She found Goodenough alone in his great dining-room, taking a very 
slender meal, after visiting his hospital and his fifty patients, among 
whom I think there were more poor than rich: and the good sleepy 
doctor woke up with a vengeance, when he heard his little nurse’s news, 
and fired off a volley of angry language against Philip and his scoundrel 
of a father; ‘which it was a comfort to hear him,” little Brandon told 
us afterwards. Then Goodenough trotted out of the dining-room into the 
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adjoining library and consulting-room, whither his old friend followed 
him. Then he pulled out a bunch of keys and opened a secretaire, from 
which he took a parchment-covered volume, on which J. Goodenough, 
Esq., M.D., was written in a fine legible hand,—and which, in fact, was a 
banker’s book. The inspection of the MS. volume in question must 
have pleased the worthy physician; for a grin came over his venerable 
features, and he straightway drew out of the desk a slim volume of grey 
paper, on each page of which were inscribed the highly respectable names 
of Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy and Co., of Lombard Street, Bankers. On 
a slip of grey paper the doctor wrote a prescription for a draught, statim 
sumendus——(a draught—mark my pleasantry)-—-which he handed over to 
his little friend. 

“There, you little fool!” said he. “The father is a rascal, but 
the boy is a fine fellow; and you, you little silly thing, I must help 
in this business myself, or you will go and ruin yourself; I know 
you will! Offer this to the fellow for his bill. Or, stay! How 
much money is there in the house? Perhaps the sight of notes 
and gold will tempt him more than a cheque.” And the doctor emptied 
his pockets of all the fees which happened to be therein —I don’t 
know how many fees of shining shillings and sovereigns, neatly wrapped 
up in paper; and he emptied a drawer in which there was more silver 
and gold: and he trotted up to his bed-room, and came panting, pre- 
sently, downstairs with a fat little pocket-book, containing a bundle of 
notes, and, with one thing or another, he made up a sum of--I won't 
mention what; but this sum of money, I say, he thrust into the Little 
Sister’s hand, and said, “ Try the fellow with this, Little Sister; and sce 
if you can get the bill from him. Don’t say it’s my money; or the 
scoundrel will be for having twenty shillings in the pound. Say it's 
yours, and there’s no more where that came from; and coax him, and 
wheedle him, and tell him plenty of lies, my dear. It won't break your 
heart to do that. What an immortal scoundrel Brummell Firmin is, to 
be sure! Though, by the way, in two more cases at the hospital I have 
tried that ” And here the doctor went off into a professional 
conversation with his favourite nurse, which I could not presume to 
repeat to any non-medical man. 

The Little Sister bade God bless Doctor Goodenough, and wiped her 
glistening eyes with her handkerchief, and put away the notes and gold 
with a trembling little hand, and trudged off with a lightsome step and a 
happy heart. Arrived at Tottenham Court Road, she thought, shall I 
go home, or shall I go to poor Mrs. Philip and take her this money? No. 
Their talk that very day had not been pleasant: words, very like high 
words, had passed between them, and our Little Sister had to own to her- 
self that she had been rather rude in her late colloquy with Charlotte. 
And she was a proud Little Sister: at least she did not care for to own 
that she had been hasty or disrespectful in her conduct to that young 
woman. She had too much spirit for that. Have we ever said that our 
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little friend was exempt from the prejudices and vanities of this wicked 
world ? Well, to rescue Philip, to secure the fatal bill, to go with it to 
Charlotte, and say, “‘ There, Mrs. Philip, there’s your husband’s liberty.” 
It would be a rare triumph, that it would! And Philip would promise, 
on his honour, that this should be the last and only bill he would pay for 
that wretched old father. With these happy thoughts swelling in her 
little heart, Mrs. Brandon made her way to the familiar house in Thorn- 
haugh Street, and would have a little bit of supper, so she would. And 
laid her own little cloth; and set forth her little forks and spoons, which 
were as bright as rubbing could make them; and I am authorized to 
state that her repast consisted of two nice little lamb chops, which she 
purchased from her neighbour Mr. Chump, in Tottenham Court Road, 
after a pleasant little conversation with that gentleman and his good lady. 
And, with her bit of supper, after a day’s work, our little friend would 
sometimes indulge in a glass—a little glass—of something comfortable. 
The case-bottle was in the cupboard, out of which her poor Pa had been 
wont to mix his tumblers for many along day. So, having prepared it 
with her own hands, down she sat to her little meal, tired and happy ; 
and as she thought of the occurrences of the day, and of the rescue which 
had come so opportunely to her beloved Philip and his children, I am sure 
she said a grace before her meat. 

Her candles being lighted and her blind up, any one in the street 
could see that her chamber was occupied ; and at about ten o’clock at 
night there came a heavy step clinking along the pavement, the sound of 
which, I have no doubt, made the Little Sister start a little. The heavy 
foot paused before her window, and presently clattered up the steps of her 
door. Then, as her bell rang—I consider it is most probable that her 
cheek flushed a little. She went to her hall door and opened it herself. 
“Lor, is it you, Mr. Hunt! Well, I never! that is, I thought you might 
come. Really, now” and with the moonlight behind him, the dingy 
Hunt swaggered in. 

“ How comfortable you looked at your little table,” says Hunt, with 
his hat over his eye. 

“Won't you step in and set down to it, and take something?” asks 
the smiling hostess. 

Of course, Hunt would take something. And the greasy hat is taken 
off his head with a flourish, and he struts into the poor Little Sister's 
little room, pulling a wisp of grizzling hair and endeavouring to assume 
a careless, fashionable look. The dingy hand had seized the case-bottle 
ina moment. ‘What! you do a little in this way, do you?” he says, 
and winks amiably at Mrs. Brandon and the bottle. She takes ever so 
little, she owns; and reminds him of days which he must remember, 
when she had a wine-glass out of poor Pa’s tumbler. A bright little 
kettle is singing on the fire,—will not Mr. Hunt mix a glass for himself? 
She takes a bright beaker from the corner-cupboard, which is near her, 
with her keys hanging from it. 
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“ Oh, ho! that’s where we keep the ginnums, is it ?” says the graceful 
Hunt, with a laugh. 

‘“‘ My papa always kep it there,” says Caroline, meekly. And whilst 
her back is turned to fetch a canister from the cupboard, she knows that 
the astute Mr. Hunt has taken the opportunity to fill a good large measure 
from the square bottle. ‘‘ Make yourself welcome,” says the Little Sister, 
in her gay, artless way ; “there’s more where that came from!” And 
Hunt drinks his hostess’s health: and she bows to him, and smiles, and 
sips a little from her own glass; and the little lady looks quite pretty, 
and rosy, and bright. Her cheeks are like apples, her figure is trim and 
graceful, and always attired in the neatest-fitting gown. By the com- 
fortable light of the candles on her sparkling tables, you scarce see the 
silver lines in her light hair, or the marks which time has made round 
her eyes. Hunt’s gaze on her with admiration. 

“Why,” says he, “I vow you look younger and prettier than when— 
when I saw you first.” 

“ Ah, Mr. Hunt!” cries Mrs. Brandon, with a flush on her cheek, 
which becomes it, “don’t recal that time, or that—that wretch who 
served me so cruel!” 

“‘ He was a scoundrel, Caroline, to treat as he did such a woman as 
you! The fellow has no principle ; he was a bad one from the begin- 
ning. Why, he ruined me as well as you: got me to play; run me into 
debt by introducing me to his fine companions. I was a simple young 
fellow then, and thought it was a fine thing to live with fellow com- 
moners and noblemen who drove their tandems and gave their grand 
dinners. It was he that led me astray, I tell you. I might have been 
Fellew of my college—had a living—married a good wife—risen to be a 
bishop, by George!—for I had great talents, Caroline; only I was so 
confounded idle, and fond of the cards and the bones.” 

‘‘ The bones? ” cries Caroline, with a bewildered look. 

“The dice, my dear! ‘Seven’s the main’ was my ruin. ‘Seven’s 
the main’ and eleven’s the nick to seven. That used to be the little 
game!” And he made a graceful gesture with his empty wine-glass, as 
though he was tossing a pair of dice on the table. “The man next to 
me in lecture is a bishop now, and I could knock his head off in 
Greek iambics and Latin hexameters, too. In my second year I got the 
Latin declamation prize, I tell you ” 

“Brandon always said you were one of the cleverest men at the 
college. He always said that, I remember,” remarks the lady, very 
respectfully. 

“Did he? He did say a good word for me, then? Brummell 
Firmin wasn’t a clever man; he wasn’t a reading man. Whereas I 
would back myself for a sapphic ode against any man in my college—- 
against any man! Thank you. You do mix it so uncommon hot and 
well, there’s no saying no; indeed, there ain’t! Though I have had 
enough-—upon my honour, I have.” | 
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“Lor! I thought you men could drink anything! And Mr. Brandon 
—Mr. Firmin you said?” 

“Well, I said Brummell Firmin was a swell somehow. He had a 
sort of grand manner with him—— 

“Yes, he had,” sighed Caroline. And I daresay her thoughts wan- 
dered back to a time long, long ago, when this grand gentleman had 
captivated her. 

“ And it was trying to keep up with him that ruined me! I quar- 
relled with my poor old governor about money, of course; grew idle, and 
lost my Fellowship. Then the bills came down upon me. I tell you, 
there are some of my college ticks ain’t paid now.” 

“ College ticks? Law!” ejaculates the lady. ‘ And 

“ Tailor’s ticks, tavern ticks, livery-stable ticks—for there were 
famous hacks in our days, and I used to hunt with the tip-top men. I 
wasn't bad across country, I wasn’t. But we can’t keep the pace with 
those rich fellows. We try, and they go ahead—they ride us down. Do 
you think, if I hadn’t been very hard up, I would have done what I did 
to you, Caroline? You poor little innocent suffering thing. It was a 
shame. It was a shame!” 

“ Yes, a shame it was,” cries Caroline. ‘ And that I never gainsay. 
You did deal hard with a poor girl, both of you. 

“Tt was rascally. But Firmin was the worst. He had me in his 
power. It was he led me wrong. It was he drove me into debt, and 
then abroad, and then into qu— into gaol, perhaps: and then into this 
kind of thing.” (“ This kind of thing” has before been explained elegantly 
to signify a tumbler of hot grog.) “And my father wouldn’t see me on 
his death-bed ; and my brothers and sisters broke with me; and I owe it 
all to Brummell Firmin—all. Do you think, after ruining me, he oughtn’t 
to pay me?” and again he thumps a dusky hand upon the table. It 
made dingy marks on the poor Little Sister’s spotless tablecloth. It 
rubbed its owner's forehead and lank, grizzling hair. 

“ And me, Mr. Hunt? What do he owe me?” asks Hunt’s hostess. 

“Caroline!” cries Hunt, “I have made Brummell Firmin pay me a 
good bit back already, but I'll have more;” and he thumped his breast, 
and thrust his hand into his breast-pocket as he spoke, and clutched at 
something within. 

“It is there !” thought Caroline. She might turn pale; but he did 
not remark her pallor. He was all intent on drink, on vanity, on revenge. 

“T have him,” I say. “ He owes me a good bit; and he has paid me 
a good bit; and he shall pay me a good bit more. Do you think I ama 
fellow who will be ruined and insulted, and won’t revenge myself? You 
should have seen his face when I turned up at New York at the Astor 
House, and said, ‘ Brummell, old fellow, here Iam,’ I said: and he turned 
as white—as white as this table-cloth. ‘J’Ul never leave you, my boy,’ I 
said. ‘Other fellows may go from you, but old Tom Hunt will stick to 
you. Let’s go into the bar and have a drink!’ and he was obliged to 
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come. And I have him now in my power, I tell you. And when I say 
to him, ‘Brummell, have a drink,’ drink he must. His bald old head 
must go into the pail!” And Mr. Hunt laughed a laugh which I daresay 
was not agreeable. 

After a pause he went on: “Caroline! Do you hate him, I say? 
or do you like a fellow who deserted you and treated you like a 
scoundrel? Some women do. I could tell of women who do. I could 
tell you of other fellows, perhaps, but I won’t. Do you hate Brummell 
Firmin, that ba!d-headed Brum—hypocrite, and that—that insolent rascal 
who laid his hand on a clergyman, and an old man, by George, and hit 
me—and hit me in that street. Do you hate him, Isay? Hoo! hoo! 
hick! I’ve got ’em both !—here, in my pocket—both !” 

“You have got—what ?” gasped Caroline. 

“T have got their—hallo ! stop, what’s that to you what I’ve got?” 
And he sinks back in his chair, and winks, and leers, and triumphantly 
tosses his glass. 

“ Well, it ain’t much to me ; I—TI never got any good out of either cf 
’em yet,” says poor Caroline, with a sinking heart. “ Let’s talk about 
somebody else than them two plagues. Because you were a little merry 
one night—and I don’t mind what a gentleman says when he has had a 
glass—for a great big strong man to hit an old one 

“To strike a clergyman!” yells Hunt. 

“It was a shame—a cowardly shame! And I gave it him for it, 
I promise you!” cries Mrs. Brandon. 

“On your honour, now, do you hate em?” cries Hunt, starting up, 
and clenching his fist, and dropping again into his chair. 

“Have I any reason to love ’em, Mr. Hunt? Do sit down and have 
a little P 

“No: you have no reason to like’em. You hate ’em—I hate ’em. 
Look here. Promise—'pon your honour, now, Caroline—I've got ’em both, 
I tell you. Strike a clergyman, will he? What do you say to that?” 

And starting from his chair once more, and supporting himself against 
the wall (where hung one of J. J.’s pictures of Philip), Hunt pulls out 
the greasy pocket-book once more, and fumbles amongst the greasy 
contents ; and as the papers flutter on to the floor and the table, he 
pounces down on one with a dingy hand, and yells a laugh, and saya, 
“T’ve cotched you! ‘That’s it. What do you say to that ?—London, 
July 4th—Three months after date, I promise to pay to No you 
don’t.” 

“La! Mr. Hunt, won’t you let me look at it?” cries the hostess. 
“ Whatever is it? A bill? My Pa had plenty of ’em.” 

‘“‘ What? with candles in the room? No, you don’t, I say.” 

“ What is it? Won't you tell me?” 

“It’s the young one’s acceptance of the old man’s draft,” says Hunt, 
hissing and laughing. 

“For how much ?” 
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“Three hundred and eighty-six four three—that’s all; and I guess I 
can get more where that came from!” says Hunt, laughing more and more 
cheerfully. 

“What will you take for it? I'll buy it of you,” cries the Little 
Sister. ‘I—I’ve seen plenty of my Pa’s bills; and I’ll—T’ll discount this, 
if you like.” 

“What! are you a little discounter? Is that the way you make 
your money, and the silver spoons, and the nice supper, and everything 
delightfulabout you? <A little discountess, are you—you little rogue? Little 
discountess, by George! How much will you give, little discountess? ” 
And the reverend gentleman laughs, and winks, and drinks, and laughs, 
and tears twinkle out of his tipsy old eyes, as he wipes them with one 
hand, and again says, “ How much will you give, little discountess ?” 

When poor Caroline went to her cupboard, and from it took the notes 
and the gold which she had had we know from whom, and added to these 
out of a cunning box a little heap of her own private savings, and with 
trembling hands poured the notes, and the sovereigns, and the shillings into 
a dish on the table, I never heard accurately how much she laid down. 
But she must have spread out everything she had in the world; for she 
felt her pockets and emptied them; and, tapping her head, she again 
applied to the cupboard, and took from thence a little store of spoons and 
forks, and then a brooch, and then a watch; and she piled these all up in 
a dish, and she said, “ Now, Mr. Hunt, I will give you all these for that 
bill.” And she looked up at Philip’s picture, which hung over the 
parson’s blood-shot, satyr face. ‘Take these,” she said, “and give me 
that! There’s two hundred pound, I know; and there’s thirty-four, 
and two eighteen, thirty-six eighteen, and there’s the plate and watch, 
and I want that bill.” 

“What ? have you got all this, you little dear?” cried Hunt, dropping 
back into his chair again. ‘ Why, you're a little fortune, by Jove—a 
pretty little fortune, a little discountess, a little wife, a little fortune. I 
say, I’m a University man; I could write alcaics once as well as any man. 
I’m a gentleman. I say, how much have you got? Count it over again, 
my dear.” 

And again she told him the amount of the gold, and the notes, and the 
silver, and the number of the poor little spoons. 

A thought came across the fellow’s boozy brain: “ If you offer so much,” 
says he, “ and you're a little discountess, the bill’s worth more; that fellow 
must be making his fortune! Ordo you know about it? I say, do you 
know about it? No. I'll have my bond. I'll havemy bond!” And he 
gave a tipsy imitation of Shylock, and lurched back into his chair, and 
laughed. 

“‘ Let’s have a little more, and talk about things,” said the poor Little 
Sister; and she daintily heaped her little treasures and arranged them in 
her dish, and smiled upon the parson laughing in his chair. 

“Caroline,” says he, after a pause, “ you are still fond of that old bald- 
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headed scoundrel! ‘That's it! Just like you women—just like, but I 
won’t tell. No, no, I won’t tell! You are fond of that old swindler 
still, I say! Wherever did you get that lot of money? Look here now— 
with that, and this little bill in my pocket, there’s enough to carry us 
on for ever so long. And when this money’s gone, I tell you I know 
who'll give us more, and who can’t refuse us, I tell you. Look here, 
Caroline, dear Caroline! I’m an old fellow, I know; but I’m a good 
fellow : I’m a classical scholar: and I’m a gentleman. ” 

The classical scholar and gentleman bleared over his words as he 
uttered them, and with his vinous eyes and sordid face gave a leer, which 
must have frightened the poor little lady to whom he proffered himself as 
a suitor, for she started back with a pallid face, and an aspect of such 
dislike and terror, that even her guest remarked it. 

“T said I was a scholar and gentleman,” he shrieked again. “ Do you 
doubt it? I’m as good a man as Brummell Firmin, I say. [I ain’t so 
tall. But I'll do a copy of Latin alcaics or Greek iambics against him 
or any man of my weight. Do you mean to insult me? Don’t I know 
who you are? Are you better than a Master of Arts and a clergyman ? 
He went out in medicine, Firmin did. Do you mean, when a Master 
of Arts and classical scholar offers you his hand and fortune, that you're 
above him and refuse him, by George?” 

The Little Sister was growing bewildered and frightened by the man’s 
energy and horrid looks. ‘Oh, Mr. Hunt!” she cried, “see here, take 
this! See—there are two hundred and thirty—thirty-four pounds and 
all these things! Take them, and give me that paper.” 

“ Sovereigns, and notes, and spoons, and a watch, and what I have in 
my pocket—and that ain’t much—and Firmin’s bill! Three hundred and 
eighty-six four three. It’s a fortune, my dear, with economy! I won't 
have you going on being a nurse and that kind of thing. I’m a scholar 
and a gentleman—I am—and that place ain’t fit for Mrs. Hunt. We'll 
first spend your money. No: we'll first spend my money—three hundred 
and eighty-six and—and hang the change—and when that’s gone, we'll 
have another bill from that bald-headed old scoundrel: and his son who 
struck a poor cler We will, I say, Caroline—we 

The wretch was suiting actions to his words, and rose once more, 
advancing towards his hostess, who shrank back, laughing half-hysteri- 
cally, and retreating as the other neared her. Behind her was that 
cupboard which had contained her poor little treasure and other stores, 
and appended to the lock of which her keys were still hanging. As the 
brute approached her, she flung back the cupboard-door smartly upon 
him. The keys struck him on the head; and bleeding, and with a 
curse and a cry, he fell back on his chair. 

In the cupboard was that bottle which she had received from America 
not long since; and about which she had talked with Goodenough on 
that very day. It had been used twice or thrice by his direction, by 
hospital surgeons, and under her eye. She stiddenly seized this botile. 
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As the ruffian before her uttered his imprecations of wrath, she poured out 
a quantity of the contents of the bottle on her handkerchief. She said, 
“Oh! Mr. Hunt, have I hurt you? I didn’t mean it. But you 
shouldn’t—you shouldn’t frighten a lonely woman so! Here, let me 
bathe you! Smell this! It will—it will do you—good—it will—it will, 
indeed.” The handkerchief was over his face. Bewildered by drink 
before, the fumes of the liquor which he was absorbing served almost 
instantly to overcome him. He struggled for a moment or two. “ Stop— 
stop ! you'll be better in a moment,” she whispered. ‘Oh, yes! better, 
quite better!” She squeezed more of the liquor from the bottle on to 
the handkerchief. In a minute Hunt was quite inanimate. 

Then the little pale woman leant over him, and took the pocket-book 
out of his pocket, and from it the bill which bore Phiiip’s name. As Hunt 
lay in stupor before her, she now squeezed more of the liquor over 
his head; and then thrust the bill into the fire, and saw it burn 
to ashes. Then she put back the pocket-book into Hunt's breast. She 
said afterwards that she never should have thought about that Chloro- 
form, but for her brief conversation with Dr. Goodenough, that evening, 
regarding a case in which she had employed the new remedy under his 
orders. 

How long did Hunt lie in that stupor? It seemed a whcle long 
night to Caroline. She said afterwards that the thought of that act that 
night made her hair grow grey. Poor little head! Indeed, she would 
have laid it down for Philip. 

Hunt, I suppose, came to himself when the handkerchief was with- 
drawn, and the fumes of the potent liquor ceased to work on his brain. 
He was very much frightened and bewildered. ‘“ What was it? Where 
am 1?” he asked, in a husky voice. 

“Tt was the keys struck you in the cupboard-door when you—you 
ran against it,” said pale Caroline. “ Look! you are all bleeding on the 
head. Let me dry it.” 

“No ; keep off!” cried the terrified man. 

“‘ Will you have a cab to go home? The poor gentleman hit himself 
against the cupboard-door, Mary. You remember him here before, don’t 
you, one night?” And Caroline, with a shrug, pointed out to her maid, 
whom she had summoned, the great square bottle of spirits still on the 
table, and indicated that there lay the cause of Hunt’s bewilderment. 

“ Are you better now? Will you—will you—take a little more re- 
freshment ?” asked Caroline. 

“No!” he cried with an oath, and with glaring, bloodshot eyes he 
lurched towards his hat. 

“Lor, mum! what ever is it? And this smell in the room, and all 
this here heap of money and things on the table?” 

Caroline flung open her window. “It’s medicine, which Dr. Good- 
enough has ordered for one of his patients. I must go and see her 
to-night,” she said. And at midnight, looking as pale as death, the 
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Little Sister went to the doctor’s house, and roused him from his bed, and 
told him the story here narrated. “I offered him all you gave me,” she 
said, ‘and all I had in the world besides, and he wouldn’t—and . 
Here she broke out into a fit of hysterics. The doctor had to ring up 
his servants; to administer remedies to his little nurse; to put her to bed 
in. his own house. 

“ By the immortal Jove,” he said afterwards, “I had a great mind to 
beg her never to leave it! But that my housekeeper would tear Caroline’s 
eyes out, Mrs. Brandon should be tvelcome to stay for ever. Except her 
h’s, that woman has every virtue: constancy, gentleness, generosity, cheer- 
fulness, and the courage of a lioness! To think of that fool, that dandified 
idiot, that triple ass, Firmin”’—(there.were few men in the world for whom 
Goodenough entertained a greater scorn than for his late confrére, Firmin 
of Old Parr Street)—“ think of the villain having possessed such a treasure 
—let alone his having deceived and deserted her—of his having possessed 
such a treasure and flung it away! Sir, I always admired Mrs. Brandon; 
but I think ten thousand times more highly of her, since her glorious 
crime, and most righteous robbery. If the villain had died, dropped 
dead in the street—the drunken miscreant, forger, housebreaker, assassin 
—so that no punishment could have fallen upon poor Brandon, I think I 
should have respected her only the more!” 

At an early hour Dr. Goodenough had thought proper to send off 
messengers to Philip and myself, and to make us acquainted with the 
strange adventure of the previous night. We both hastened to him. I 
myself was summoned, no doubt, in consequence of my profound legal 
knowledge, which might be of use in poor little Caroline’s present trouble. 
And Philip came because she longed to see him. By some instinct, 
she knew when he arrived. She crept down from the chamber where 
the doctor’s housekeeper had laid her on a bed. She knocked at the 
doctor’s study, where we were all in consultation. She came in quite 
pale, and tottered towards Philip, and flung herself into his arms, with a 
burst of tears that greatly relieved her excitement and fever. Firmin was 
scarcely less moved. 

“‘ You'll pardon me for what I have done, Philip,” she sobbed. “If 
they—if they take me up, you won't forsake me?” 

“Forsake you? Pardon you? Come and live with us, and never 
leave us!” cried Philip. 

“T don’t think Mrs. Philip would like that, dear,” said the little 
woman sobbing on his arm; “but ever since the Greyfriars school, 
when you was so ill, you have been like a son to me, and somehow I 
couldn’t help doing that last night to that villain—I couldn't.” 

“ Serve the scoundrel right. Never deserved to come to life again, my 
dear,” said Dr. Goodenough. “Don’t you be exciting yourself, little 
Brandon! I must have you sent back to liedown on your bed. Take her 
up, Philip, to the little room next mine; and order her to lie down and be 
as quiet asa mouse. You are not to move till I give you leave, Brandon— 
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mind that, and come back to us, Firmin, or we shall have the patients 
coming.” 

So Philip led away this poor Little Sister; and trembling, and cling- 
ing to his arm, she returned to the room assigned to her. 

“‘ She wants to be alone with him,” the doctor said; and he spoke a 
brief word or two of that strange delusion under which the little woman 
laboured, that this was her dead child come back to her. 

“TI know that is in her mind,” Goodenough said; “she never got 
over that brain fever in which I found her. If I were to swear her on 
the book, and say, ‘Brandon, don’t you believe he is your son alive 
again?’ she would not dare to say no. She will leave him everything 
she has got. I only gave her so much less than that scoundrel’s bill 
yesterday, because I knew she would like to contribute her own share. 
It would have offended her mortally to have been left out of the subscrip- 
tion. They like to sacrifice themselves. Why, there are women in India 
who, if not allowed to roast with their dead husbands, would die of 
vexation.” And by this time Mr. Philip came striding back into the 
room again, rubbing a pair of very red eyes. 

“Long ere this, no doubt, that drunken ruffian is sobered, and knows 
that the bill is gone. He is likely enough to accuse her of the robbery,” 
says the doctor. 

“Suppose,” says Philip’s other friend, “I had put a pistol to your 
head, and was going to shoot you, and the doctor took the pistol out of 
my hand, and flung it into the sea? would you help me to prosecute 
the doctor for robbing me of the pistol ? ” 

“ You don't suppose it will be a pleasure to me to pay that bill?” 
said Philip. ‘TI said, if a certain bill were presented to me, purporting 
to be accepted by Philip Firmin, I would pay it. But if that scoundrel, 
Hunt, only says that he had such a bill, and has lost it; I will cheerfully 
take my oath that I have never signed any bill at all—and they can’t find 
Brandon guilty of stealing a thing which never existed.” . 

‘Let us hope, then, that the bill was not in duplicate!” , 

And to this wish all three gentlemen heartily said Amen! 

And now the doctor’s door-bell began to be agitated by arriving 
patients. His dining-room was already full of them. The Little Sister 
must lie still, and the discussion of her affairs must be deferred to a more 
convenient hour; and Philip and his friend agreed to reconnoitre the 
house in Thornhaugh Street, and see if anything had happened since its 
mistress had left it. 

Yes: something had happened. Mrs. Brandon’s maid, who ushered 
us into her mistress’s little room, told us that in the early morning that 
horrible man who had come over night, and been so tipsy, and behaved 
so ill,—the very same man who had come there tipsy afore once, and 
whom Mr. Philip had flung into the street—had come battering at the 
knocker, and pulling at the bell, and swearing and cursing most dreadful, 
and calling for “Mrs. Brandon ! Mrs. Brandon! Mrs. Brandon!” and 
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frightening the whole street. After he had rung, he knocked and 
battered ever so long. Mary looked out at him from her upper window, 
and told him to go along home, or she would call the police. On this the 
man roared out that he would call the police himself if Mary did not let 
him in; and as he went on calling “ Police!” and yelling from the door, 
Mary came down-stairs, and opened the hall-door, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted ? 

Hunt, from the steps without, began to swear and rage more loudly, 
and to demand to be let in. He must and would see Mrs. Brandon. 

Mary, from behind her chain barricade, said that her mistress was not 
at home, but that she had been called out that night to a patient o1 
Dr. Goodenough’s. 

Hunt, with more shrieks and curses, said it was a lie; and that she 
was at home; and that he would see her; and that he must go into her 
room; and that he had left something there; that he had lost something; 
and that he would have it. 

“Lost something here?” cried Mary. ‘“‘ Why here? when you reeled 
out of this house, you couldn’t scarce walk, and you almost fell into the 
gutter, which I have seen you there before. Get away, and go home! 
You are not sober yet, you horrible man!” 

On this, clinging on to the area-railings, and demeaning himself like a 
madman, Hunt continued to call out, ‘‘ Police, police! I have been robbed, 
I’ve been robbed! Police!” until astonished heads appeared at various 
windows in the quiet street, and a policeman actually came up. 

When the policeman appeared, Hunt began to sway and pull at the 
door, confined by it’s chain: and he frantically reiterated his charge, that 
he had been robbed and hocussed in that house, that night, by Mrs. 
Brandon. 

The policeman, by a familiar expression, conveyed his utter disbelief 
of the statement, and told the dirty, disreputable man to move on, and go 
to bed. Mrs. Brandon was known and respected all round the neighbour- 
hood. She had befriended numerous poor round about; and was known 
for a hundred charities. She attended many respectable families. In that 
parish there was no woman more esteemed. And by the word “ Gammon,” 
the policeman expressed his sense of the utter absurdity of the charge 
against the good lady. 

Hunt still continued to yell out that he had been robbed and 
hocussed ; and Mary from behind her door repeated to the officer (with 
whom she perhaps had relations not unfriendly) her statement that the 
beast had gone reeling away from the house the night before, and if he 
had lost anything, who knows where he might not have lost it? 

“Tt was taken out of this pocket, and out of this pocket-book,” howled 
Hunt, clinging to the rail. ‘I give her in charge. I give the house in 
charge! It’s a den of thieves! ” 

During this shouting and turmoil, the sash of a window in Ridley’s 
studio was thrown up. The painter was going to his morning work. He 
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had appointed an early model. The sun could not rise too soon for 
Ridley ; and, as soon as ever it gave its light, found him happy at his 
labour. He had heard from his bed-room the brawl going on about the 
door. 

“Mr. Ridley !” says the policeman, touching the glazed hat with much 
respect—(in fact, and out of uniform, Z 25 has figured in more than one 
of J.J.’s pictures)—‘‘here’s a fellow disturbing the whole street, and 
shouting out that Mrs. Brandon have robbed and hocussed him!” 

Ridley ran downstairs in a high state of indignation. He is nervous, 
like men of his tribe ; quick to feel, to pity, to love, to be angry. He 
undid the chain, and ran into the street. 

“ T remember that fellow drunk here before,” said the painter; “ and 
lying in that very gutter.” 

“Drunk and disorderly! Come along!” cries Z 25; and his hand 
was quickly fastened on the parson’s greasy collar, and under its strong 
grasp Hunt is forced to move on. He goes, still yelling out that he has 
been robbed. 

“Tell that to his worship,” says the incredulous Z. And this was the 
news which Mrs. Brandon’s friends received from her maid, when they 
called at her house. 
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St the Great Exhibition. 


RO Boe 


In that monumental poem which the Laureate has built, all of sweet 
songs, to the memory of his friend, there are some verses about the 
morning; how, in the “ doubtful dusk”— 


‘* A breeze began to tremble o’er 
The large leaves of the sycamore : 


* And gathering freshlier overhead 
Rock’d the full-foliaged elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and flung 
The lilies to and fro, and said, 


« «The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 
And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day.” 


Tt is not difficult to trace why, as I lounge here under this great 
fantastic roof, these verses repeat themselves over and over again in my 
mind. The doubtful dusk—it is the twilight in which we have so long 
sought perfection; and once more we hope—painfully—that the dawn 
approaches when East and West may mix their dim lights of faith, and 
kindness, and endeavour, and broaden into the boundless day of peace. 

The hope becomes less, perhaps, the more we listen to-day for the 
divine breath which we did think stirred in the elm that grew in our 
first Exhibition Palace; our only present hope, that I can see, is in the 
roses and lilies which move here by the breath of life—of a good life, 
spent, more than ours is, apart from the turmoils of ambition, and shaded 
from the heats of strife. The heraldic winds of the poem trembled first in 
the leaves of the lowly sycamore before it started into the elms; and it 
may very well be that the breath which is to bring in a better day will 
first be seen fluctuating amongst our roses and lilies—the beautiful great 
garden of women here. If I were Mr. Tennyson, I think I should write 
a new poem about that; or even if I could not pitch my pipe so high, 
it would be something to sit in the garden and tell of the sweet secrets 
that lie in every rose’s breast. What an opportunity it is! Who 
is this reclining against an excellent trophy of candles? She is an 
idyll all complete: see the grave preface on her forehead — hark to 
the last long rustling lines as her robe sweeps round her fect. Here 
is a group of friends and sisters seated on the floor: I am myself 
nothing but a pastoral poem while I look on them. As for mere sonnets 
and such-like brief things, they are to be picked up everywhere; 
now as you behold that locket tossing on a fair unknown bosom, like 
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a boat on a summer lake (O lake! full of little fishes mute and shy! 
O heart! full of little secrets shy and mute!) and now again as you meet 
the gaze of two beautiful rhythmical eyes. I know nothing more distress- 
ing than to find one’s self only a man-creature in such a company. To be 
a painter would be something; to be a poet, more. As it is, one has not 
even the satisfaction of Hafiz—or, at any rate, so much of it as he had. 
“ Pray, of what use are you ?” said the philosophers who bored him: “ what 
good are you, with your tinkling love verses?” ‘Of what good is the 
rose?” says he. “That !—that, at least, is good to smell!” “ And 
I'm good to smell it !” says Hafiz. Now, we are not as Hafiz was. Still, 
the reply is comfortable to all dumb poets in a garden; and we see how 
many of us there are here. 

But this is not what we came to see. Or is it? Certainly we 
must think so if we consider what a beautiful company it is—what pains 
it has taken to make itself beautiful, with jewels, with flowers, with all 
manner of millinery; and every dress a work of art, and all together 
a cloud of glory—a morning of most dulcet colours. But there are other 
considerations. We see not only what highest English taste is, in this 
Year of Great Exhibitions 12, but what education, breeding, refinement 
in face and form and manner has brought us to after so many years past 
of that blessed era. And so we have a still more important exhibition : 
a thing to bring painters from their studios, bookish men from their 
books, philosophers from their abysses of inner consciousness, gardeners 
from their artful-natural parterres, and foreigners from all quarters of the 
globe. Statues are good, when they are good; here are a thousand better 
forms that are alive, with a light in their eyes that no Prometheus now 
finds, with lips that say No and Yes, and each with a little Pandora-box of a 
heart which makes her awful as well as beautiful. Would that that box were 
only a shooting-box, for the accommodation of the Sly Archer whose arrows 
no sensible man dreads unduly. It is allas one. Is the shaft tipped with 
rapture? does it tickle? He prepares for the after-smart, for a lifelong 
wound and the barb in it. On the other hand, does he find the point 
anointed with despair ?—that makes a bitter rankling, indeed; but, in 
ordinary cases, the wound heals within a period of from one month to 
twelve, and the tickling comes with the cicatrice. He has loved, which is so 
much better than only to be loved. He has danced that necessary measure 
for every gentleman’s education, he can recall the tune whenever he listeth 
that his heart may dance to it, and he no longer payeth the piper. 

You do not read this for nothing. You see what envy may bring a 
poor unhandsome man to in such a concourse of angels as this around us. 
In the name of Malice, Sour grapes! No more of Pandora-boxes and 
shooting-boxes. Let us return to our first thought. The casket is a 
casket of precious ointment, compounded of thought, and care, and love, 
for you, for me, for our children, for nice poor old people wherever they 
are found; and happy is he upon whose head it is broken. 

It is this which makes our Mayday show of fair women (far nobler 
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and more beautiful than everything in the Exhibition beside) so proud 
asight for us. In no country in the world could you find—no, not 
so much beauty. We will say nothing about English roses, though I 
can’t help thinking of the testimony of a well-bred, sensible man from 
abroad, who turned fiercely round on me as we were walking the 
streets one day to exclaim, “One thing I admire, I envy, I despair you 
English; the fresh—the colour of your women.” Poor fellow; he meant 
health, he meant general purity. ‘To be sure, a journal of high authority 
lately told us (since Japan has been discovered), that we are “the 
dirtiest people in Europe ;” but that is nothing to the purpose. It is as it 
may be. What every one must see who looks around him here is the 
grace and glory of Health; by which I mean not only that which comes 
out of the tub, but that which is bred in a sweet’ heart and shines on a 
thoughtful forehead. We are all cosmopolitan in this age, and especially 
under this roof. We have now no country in particular, and no mothers 
worth mentioning—that is, to be upheld against other people’s mothers; 
but where else will you see such heads on the women? Bring those 
others before us. Bring them who sit for pictures of the Madonna, and 
whose faces all go down upon the canvas; and bring with them, if you 
please, half a hundred such sultanas as Lady Mary Montagu wrote 
about, and then we shall see the difference. I stand up for my country- 
women, because their beauty is not only a thing of form and light, but of 
sense, of kindness, of candour, of courage too—of all wholesomeness. 
Loyalty, candour, courage—these, indeed, are the chief things: we know 
at once such women are fit Mothers of Men. Eyes that are bright 
and that languish are good: I like to see, as here I see, the homely 
lanthorn of honesty shining at the bottom. Lips that invite the bee are 
delightful—especially to bees: give me the sweet, frank mouth wherein 
Falsehood cannot build her cell, nor Malice spread her wax. In fine, I 
salute this great company of gentlewomen with a religious pride: all the 
world should come and see it, and then go home and think as they like about 
their own productions in this way, and of the decadence de Angleterre. 
I wish there were more Turks present—especially ; they might find in the 
show a useful political lesson. Their Fatimas and Zobeides may reconcile 
them to die and eat sweetmeats with houris in Paradise: under a social 
constitution such as ours women teach men and nations how to live. 
Considering how hot, idle, unrefreshed we are as we wait, hour after 
hour, for the grandees to open the Exhibition in official manner, accord- 
ingly, these reflections come in not so badly, to while away the weary time. 
Hitherto, not a tenth of us have heard anything—though there are three 
military bands at work, we are told, at one end of the building—nor have 
seen anything, without painful poisings on the larger toes—though at the 
other end the singers in the orchestra are making themselves up into a 
lovely great bouquet. Really a charming sight, if one could only see it. 
This it is not to be six feet four inches high, and to have too much inno- 
cence! Now, if one had had any reason to believe that a judicious half- 
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crown (what is called a silver key, it seems) would have availed in 
obtaining a seat, that would only have made it come to three pounds five 
shillings and sixpence ; and then, with the eye that the younger Weller 
did not have, one might have looked through this otherwise obstructive 
organ, the trophy of arms, the shop of furs, the dull cascade of woollen 
cloth, and seen something, However, the suggestion comes too late for 
me; and I have only to choose how to be angry: whether with the Com- 
missioners or myself—whether with the very tall English gentleman who 
looks over everybody’s hat, and relates so conceitedly what he can see, or 
with this equally tall old officer in an Austrian cocked hat, who has the 
same unnatural advantage, and never opens his lips. I believe the pig- 
tails of the Japanese ambassadors are at this moment wagging in the 
retina of his eyes, they looked so soothed ; and yet he makes no sign. 

But—“ Fan-farrara! fan-fan-farrara!” we can all hear that. It is 
the trumpets; they are flourishing. The music of the three bands are 
audible even here, at last; the music of the bands and of the bagpipes. 
A thrill pervades us—a decorous flutter: the procession has commenced, 
the ceremony begins. 

It is an imposing procession, if we consider of whom it is composed ; 
and so much the more should we regret that they move down a narrow 
alley, on the level of the common floor, instead of being raised a foot or so 
from it, that all might behold their august heads. As it is, a tall mayor is 
better than a short prince. Princes! here are three of them, and great 
statesmen, and the head of the Church, and the Parliament—all that 
is regal in blood, in intellect, in art, and industry: the very life of a 
mighty empire seems to move along that dark artery, or alley. Nothing 
but the presence of the Sovereign is missed; for where the three princes 
are we plainly see the shadow of a fourth, who has gone, alone, the 
darker way of death. We all see it, or I think so; for on many a face 
around me I mark a gravity of the pondering of ghosts. We don’t cheer 
much, because of that other one. The national anthem is sung, and we 
wish it were but one line, “God save the Queen.” That we could 
repeat fifty times without tiring, but the rest vexes us with painful 
meanings and no-meanings. Politics? Knavish tricks ?—what of them? 
“ Send her victorious ’—over her grief. ‘“‘ Happy”—ah,me! “ Glorious ” 
—in her black gown. “ Scatter her enemies”—she had but one, and he 
has thrown his spear; from the back of his Pale Horse he threw it— it is 
done! One other line we will keep, though—about ‘“ Heaven’s choicest 
gifts in store;” meaning the joy of a wife who meets her husband at the 
resurrection of the just. 

We will bear that in mind, and piously repeat the line when the 
anthem is sung again, as it will be by-and-by. Meanwhile, the grandees 
have already assembled upon and around the dais, where they gratify us 
by looking very splendid, and where, in turn, they have a splendid view 
of the building and the company within it. And perhaps it is not 
altogether a contretemps, that, while we are going through our ceremonial 
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congratulations on the completion of the work Prince Albert did, the 
orchestra should so burst out with their “God save the Queen.” As for 
the ceremony itself, it is a poor parochial thing; there’s nothing in it, 
as usual even on our grandest occasions, but a foolish presentation of 
addresses. Oh, for a little less Protestantism, a little more Paganism in 
these lay ceremonials! The heathen knew better, and came to such 
business with a pomp of symbolism which clothed the dry skeleton of use 
with beauty, and fed the heart full with fancies fine. Now the heart goes 
hungry and disappointed. An affair like this, to which we come with 
that “sublime entraile ” as well as with our heads, is like asking a lady 
and gentleman to dinner, and taking the gentleman aside and having a 
chop and a game at chess with him, while the lady is turned with her 
face to the wall like a picture. The lady doesn’t like it; she is sad and 
sulky. The heart is angry with the head, and languishes, and will not 
speak to him ; and he is none the brighter for that, nor the fitter to 
play chess even. However, we are too confirmed in heresy now : sym- 
bolism is dead, and fancies fine no longer mingle with the business of 
life. _Now-a-days, nobody cries, “ Who’s for punch? ”—that perfect 
mingling of the sweet, the sour, the weak, the strong: we take business 
neat, and pleasure in cold water. 

Luckily, the musicians were called upon in the present case, and they 
responded like musicians. For my part, I don’t doubt—nor does any- 
body else, perhaps—that, in “ soliciting the services” of these gentlemen, 
the Commissioners had an insufficient notion of what they would get. As it 
happened, the musicians construed the invitation of the Commissioners into 
a challenge. Industry should not enjoy alone the honours of the day; she 
should divide them with Poetical Art. Now do we hear how they have 
answered the challenge; and from the eagerness of the multitude we may 
judge who are the favourites in this best of all contentions, after the 
strife of good with ill. For the first time to-day I hear a pin drop—I 
think from the throat of the Austrian general, whom I perceive to have 
no fewer than five various collars on. I wish I could hear with equal 
distinctness the notes drop from the throats of the wind instruments— 
from the strings of the fiddles when they come to those soft passages— 
sweet (no doubt) as the rustling of leaves and fountains in the night. 
Impossible ! the architect has provided for that, or rather that is not 
what he had to provide for. Alas, O Meyerbeer ! now and then there 
comes a dread silence into your good march as if the life had died out 
of it, as if the singing-bird had been stricken from the bough, as if some 
awful hand had stilled every leaf and suspended the falling drops: they 
will never fall; it is all over with the laws of nature. Some such feeling 
as this is mine for the space of a most painful half minute; but, courage ! 
there is a braying again—a noble noise. Subtle and beautiful is the way 
in which you have woven our “Rule Britannia” into the skirts of 
your new work, O musician! and in the Year of Great Exhibitions 12, 
music is still divine. : 
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A great clapping of hands—(it sounds rather like the flapping of a 
thousand mighty wings)—and a visible sympathetic tremor, announce that 
Mr. Tennyson’s ode is now to be sung ; and this time the silence is truly 
of the grave. We may pronounce already, before the music is half through, 
that it has been fitly wedded to the words; only wedded is not the term to 
use, considering all things. Anyhow, words and music, distinctly uttered, 
flow out upon our hearts with the grandeur of sea-waves beating on 
the shore when the storm is over and the ships have gone down. ‘They 
flow over us, and fall back in a sad whisper, and roll on again, till we 
are filled with their thought and solemnity. 

Perhaps I ought to say “some of us,” for, to my astonishment—(one 
can't help noticing these little things)—-I perceive that even when tlic 
singers sing in a sweet minor— 


“O silent father of our kings to be,” 


and so forth, we keep our hats on! Not expecting to be made ashamed, 
I did take mine off indeed, and so did another gentleman in the vicinity ; 
but of course when we discovered our ridiculous situation, we glanced 
haughtily on each other, looked into our hats, and put them on again. 
It was really very awkward—almost as bad as kneeling in church at the 
wrong time! However, I suppose we are only connoisseurs for tlic 
moment, attentive to the music which Dr. Bennett composed and which 
Mr. Costa would have nothing to do with. Very well; only I wish it 
had been otherwise with a company so respectable, and then I and the 
gentleman opposite should not have been made to look foolish. 

Here is a gamin of eighty-one with another march:—so gay, so bright, 
so provoking—it is like the work of an Auber of five-and-twenty. 
Heaven grant that we, too, may keep our fancies young in age, and 
our thoughts green under its snows. And that is all. The Bishop has 
said his prayer; the tremendous Hallelujah has sounded ; once more 
the National Anthem is sung ; the International Exhibition of 1862 is 
declared Open. Pomp dissolves, barriers are removed, the crowd dis- 
perses, and so do I. 

What an Exhibition is this!—that is the question. We go up and 
down, we gaze to right and left, and then much upon each other. This 
last is a bad sign; in armies it means running away. And—yes, I begin 
to discover a new significance in the Cairote fruitseller’s cry. You know 
it? “In the name of the Prophet, Figs!” O princes, home and foreign ! 
O magnates colonial! O poet! O great harmonious masters! O mighty 
statesmen ! O bishop reverend !—hither! and while we make prayers 
and shout hallelujahs, do you open the shop. In the name of Heaven, take 
the shutters down ! 

Well, we could have hoped for a pleasanter chorus, after the Hallelujah 
and those others; but such misadventures will happen, and disappoint- 
ments are good for us in the end. Let us remember that we are all eleven 
years older since the Great Exhibition of 1851, and have found, perhaps, 
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that even that was vanity. We know it was a great deal prettier than this 
one—and a great deal better in a most essential point. Humour was not 
left out of it; nature was contained in it. Here the eye wearies and the 
heart thirsts because from end to end of the building they seek and find 
not a single natural thing. No tree, no flower, not even (as yet) the 
sound of an artificial fountain. This time we have no consciousness 
of the free turf and the stream without, which meant—what doesn’t it 
mean? Come, the Koh-i-noor is not everything; on the contrary, it is 
the reductio ad absurdum of precious stones. Don’t you know it is 
worth, in the market, all that Mr. Browning, and I, and Mr. Mill, and 
Mr. Dickens, and every English author alive ever thought, and dreamed, 
and wrote? Why, I have heard tell that, throw the Star of the South 
into the bargain, and you might buy a Parliament with it, and rule the 
world ; but people who say this are probably thinking of their ancestors, 
and not of our own time. Nor is soap everything, however finely 
marbled ; nor porcelain, nor cutlery, nor even fire-arms. Doubtless such 
things are of immense importance. They provoke invention, stimulate 
industry, bring honour to skill, and conduce to that general plenty which 
is inseparable from general happiness. They make life easier, and give 
us a good opinion of ourselves. Put an end to the labours of which we 
see here so many rare examples, and states would fall and churches decay; 
existence would be impossible. And so if you strangle me. to death I 
shall die. But that’s all. For the rest, it is not an important difference 
whether the breath is in my body or out of it, if it is only an affair of 
breathing. ‘The thing to be dreaded is death in life—a breathing dead 
body; and apprehensive minds catch a shadow of this dread when they 
witness the apotheosis of unrelieved materialism. There is always danger 
of falling into heresy whenever we discuss the moral bearings of com- 
merce—one never knows to what depth of economical depravity he may 
slip. But still a man of religious, poetical, supernatural tendencies— 
crushed by the immensity of materialism here displayed, abashed on 
finding the most sordid (and useful) “ manufactures” in the place of 
honour, while art is driven into obscure corners—cannot help wondering 
whether we are not making too much of our handiwork and our 
appetites. It isthe over-much that does it; it is the awful preponderance 
of matter gifted with mere base use—the burden of the thought that, 
here, it is all to-day—which renders the spectacle a weary one to so 
many eyes. 

Men have been ingeniously made mad by shutting them up in a room, 
of which wall, roof, and ceiling was a mirror, so that, turn where they 
would, there were themselves. The only difference between our case and 
theirs is, that they suffered in solitude and we suffer in company: and 
consequently, while they went mad, we only go melancholy. The difference 
is great, to be sure, but it is only a difference in degree; and, for my 
part, had I to choose between the two places, I think I would as soon be 
shut up alone in the glass room as alone in the nave here. Far better 
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than either fate would it be to sleep in the heart of a stone, as a frog does 


sometimes : for then one would be spared not only the contemplation of 


his own useless carcase (“ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death? ”) but the spectacle of the painful shifts, the laborious futilities, 
the pretty, sparkling dead toys, which make up life as we have learned to 
live. Of two sides, one. I am now speaking as the prisoner would speak 
—and that is fair, 1 hope. It is fair, in viewing worldly things, to stand 
on the borders of the other world, as the prisoner would do; and we who 
look about us here, not as buyers and sellers, as producers and consumers 
only, are forced on upon this awful line by natural revulsion—by thoughts 
and feelings not provided for, which rise rebellious and carry us in 
confusion away. 

These are the words of a sentimentalist, perhaps: but sentimentalists 
as well as other people are invited to the Exhibition, and everybody is 
more or less after this kind. Wherever they cease to be, there death in 
life is. This is a national affair; great consequences are expected from 
it: and in making an estimate of the benefits of such a show, its effect 


on our deeper sentiments and our better dreams is not to be left out of 


the account. But it may be said, “ If these feelings of yours are aroused 
or invigorated, so much the better for you: industry also is encouraged, 
and all’s well.” No doubt that’s true; but just now we are only trying 
to account for the little pleasure the Exhibition gives (quite unexpectedly) 
—for the fact that we come out of its doors duller than we go in; that is to 
say, more sensible of the clay which is about us. This is not in every case 
because the sentiments we speak of have been painfully aroused—as 
often they have been addled or overlaid. There are the strong, the weak, 
and the dead. There are souls which have as yet no practical existence, 
and some which flutter feebly, and some that are vigorous enough to keep 
their way or fight back to it when discomfited. Now, in getting up an 
exhibition the object of which is to promote the aspirations of the world, 
it might have been as well not to leave the dead untouched by any divine 
spark; not to oppress the weak with such a portentous Bedlam of pedlar 
sovereignty, nor to send the strong seeking after what is better through 
revolt at what is good. 

This our Commissioners have done, and thus they have very much 
destroyed the value of their work, and made uncomfortable everyone who 
looks on it. The source of the mistake is obvious : it is mirrored in our 
recollections of the first Exhibition. They say the difference of our 
interest in the two things consists in this: the one was novel and the 
other is not. At the same time, nobody doubts that were the old show to 
arise to-morrow and the new one to disappear, Kensington would again 
be thronged with eager sightseers. For that was harmonious. Heaven's 
work was visible in it and about it; trees grew in it; you knew it stood 
upon the turf, from out which those fountains might spring, virgin; free 
birds chattered and sang there; the very walls—walls of light—seemed 
as much a part of the natural creation as the work of man’s hand. 
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There were our labours at the feet of His, laid down in the name of 
Peace; the one approved and sanctified the other, and all our sympa- 
thies and aspirations were reconciled. This time He has not been allowed 
to exhibit. We have bricked Him out. His place is taken by Brown, 
Jones, Robinson and Co., and they have filled it with the tanned skins of 
His beasts. The result is, that this second Exhibition is a dead thing. 
Compared with the other, it is, almost, an auctioneer’s catalogue to an 
anthem, a vaunt to an offering. In the one there was a grateful recog- 
nition of God's gifts, in the other we find little but goods for sale. 

Here is one reason—the reason of a sentimentalist, I admit—why 
the Great Exhibition is disappointing, and more. I believe it to be the 
greatest reason; and hereafter shall all the more regret to see Nature 
shouldered out of our undertakings, whenever she can possibly come in. 
We have no longer the prophets. It is dangerous to neglect what alone 
can speak to us with a prophet’s tongue, especially at times when we have a 
mind to fall down and worship our own works. We have gone quite far 
enough already in that neglect; and some of us, having, from a too lazy 
intercourse with nature, forgotten her language, begin to regard her simply 
as a healthy study, as an agreeable, fantastic curiosity. And then there is 
that cry against Pantheism, which has made -heathens of some otherwise 
most Christian folk. We all know good men, who, in their walk and con- 
versation, say to their Heavenly Father, “This cradle of a terrestrial globe 
in which you have placed me is extremely frivolous. I perceive, indeed, 
that its hangings are very pretty. I feel that you have bestowed on it a 
mighty care for my sake—you so mighty, I so feeble and small—with aimless 
hands, with dazzled, purblind eyes, with a tongue of foolishness, and a poor 
little addled head, in which its highest philosophies and profoundest 
sciences leave nothing but Surprise at last. I am aware that you have 
added inscrutable beauty to the earth I tread on, the air I breathe, 
my very food and drink: but I have a soul above all this. Let 
me have wings at once: ses me up on the celestial plains. There 
trees are very good, pleasant are the fields. Every morning when 
I wake I behold the glory of the rising sun, which could rise just as 
well without being glorious, and give as much light and warmth. Every 
evening, ere I sleep, I observe its setting. I wake by-and-by, and there 
is the profound beauty of the night. I feel, almost I hear the harmony in 
which these beautiful things are attuned to me—the ego with the addled 
head. I know the softness of the south wind, the majesty of that which 
bursts from the north. I go down to the shore, and while the trees 
nod overhead, and the grain whisper at my back, I behold the sea, which 
is the thought and will of nature, as all behind me is the life and labour 
and passions of it. But how do I—a baby not given to sugary 
pantheisms—regard all this? I think it wonderfully clever. I take it 
to be—like myself—an enormous mechanical curiosity, and I bow in 
awe before the hand that fashioned it. Not that that is all. I stand 
amazed at the bounty displayed in these works. But what does it come 
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to? Plain, cloud, and sea, are, indeed, delightful to the eye; but I 
despise the delights of the eye. The west wind has its adagios, the north 
wind roars its sublime crescendos over the oak trees and among the pines. 
I am very thankful, but that is not the music for me. The tree over 
my head is not only beauty, but shelter—and firewood; the grain that 
whispers here, growing up to my hand, affords nourishing food. Who 
can help admiring the beneficence which has provided these things (and I 
take it, that to excite our admiration is what they were created for); but 
I look above the joys of this world. They are nothing to me.” Now, 
this is awful language, properly considered ; but, whenever you stand up 
for nature, and any gentleman knocks you down with pantheism, I recom- 
mend you to repeat it to him as a warning of the length to which his 
views may carry even an earnest, pious mind. 

And now that we have done with moral gossiping for the present, we 
will be just, and admit that in one thing our Exhibition is really great : 
in its magnificent picture-gallery. Nothing that we have said can possibly 
apply to this; but, unluckily, it does not seem to be in the Exhibition, but 
to be a thing apart from it. Of course, it is not so in fact; but I have 
been talking all this while about the general effect of the show on our 
minds, which, I am afraid, even this worthiest part of it does not 
materially alter. And it must be remembered that it is the general effect 
we shall have to deal with by-and-by, just as the crops have to do with 
the weather in general, and not with this shower of rain or that warm 
day. Therefore, I wish I had seen nothing at Brompton but the picture- 
gallery. Here, at last, we find ourselves in regions where we may indulge 
a comfortable pride, which cannot be so well done in a congress convened 
for the greater ease and glorification of the carcase. This is a parlia- 





ment of nature and human nature—a convocation of thought and skill, of 


art and devotion, of teaching and striving, of triumph and homage and 
pleasure. Whatever we know of right and wrong, of the beauty and 
thought of created things, of the glories, and dangers, and terrors of this 
life—we may see revealed somewhere here, so far as the human hand 
can do it. We see all that has been attained in this way for a hundred 
years; and, from that standpoint, more of what must for ever remain 
unattainable. There is no mind so muscular as not to stretch to a wider 
conception of what man is, and the Maker of man, in a single day's 
consideration of these pictures. The more the one triumphs, the more the 
other is exalted; and thus looking at pictures is not only a delight, but 
a religious exercise. The very mistakes, the mannerisms, the short- 
comings, the exaggerations of haif-blind effort we behold here, are lessons 
in life and studies of mankind. Such lessons, no doubt, are only for a 
few, but these few are in some way instructors of the rest; while there 
are @ hundred other bits of subtle teaching not too fine for the densest 
intellect. Go and look at Lancret (if he is here) and then at Hogarth, 
and see what you make of that, over and above what the pictures pretend 
to tell. There is a sufficient moral education to be got out of the com- 
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parison, which occurs to everybody. Moreover, the mere physical aspect 
of things becomes clearer to many of us in a picture than in the reality. 
A man who has walked about his fields for twenty years sces them painted 
by Gainsborough, and then begins to understand them. We know the 
beauty of the honeysuckle much better when we have discovered what 
wonderful use it has been put to in formal stone ornament ; and I doubt 
whether many people would get so distinct a view of the technical beauty 
of the human frame from the model as from the true picture. From the 
one we get sensation; from the other perception. The original, whether 
in nature or human nature, is so vaguely great : we want a neat, precise 
translation, without too much of that restless, palpitating life which 
distracts our senses and makes our thoughts a dream. 

Whatever is true of painting is true also of sculpture, with a difference. 
There are many beautiful works in stone here, and we like them all the 
better when we find that our own countrymen are so excellent. But 
an Englishman ought to be very sure of his sentiments before he allows 
himself to talk rapturously of sculpture, for naturally it is not an art which 
strikes kindly in our minds. They want more southing for that; not 
more warmth, but more of that effulgence, that thin, fine illumination 
which belongs to races born nearer to the sun. The Greek populace 
probably found as much delight in their statues as our populace find in 
flowers ; but the cold beauty, the inexplicable harmony of sculpture, only 
puzzles our people. They almost resent the simple, subtle meanings which 
they never can catch, and disjoint, and devour, after our northern manner 
of dealing with such things. And so it will always be. Some genius or 
much refinement is necessary before you begin to comprehend the sculp- 
tor’s work; and then the mind accepts it as a luxury which soothes rather 
than inspires its more active and useful principles, 

However, it is not for me to chatter about the uses of sculpture or 
painting; they are known by everybody, from my lord who “collects” down 
to my lord’s least peasant, who buys him a picture of the twelve apostles to 
solemnize his cabin. Only too much can never be said of them, nor can they 
be multiplied too often; and therefore should we rejoice in having here 
in London such a magnificent, and various, and instructive gallery. When 
I think of it, I am almost inclined to unsay what I have said of the show 
in general. Yet, no!—the show in general is a different thing from this 
show in particular. 

The reflection adds nothing to our satisfaction—but how silent we are 
about peace and millennial progress this time! This would not be of so 
much importance if the silence would only be still. But it isn’t still. It 
turns and stirs like an unquiet conscience ; and we know it. It pervades 
the nave and the courts here like a ghost, craving either to be laid 
formally and once for all in the Channel, or brought to life again. We 
certainly ought to do one thing or the other, for this is entirely a ghost 
of our own creating. Like Huldbrand, in Fouqué’s story—the knight 
“quick to love and quick to fight”—we gave our Undine (that is, the 
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first Exhibition, you know) a soul; and presently lost our temper, and 
took to fighting again, and began anew our old contention with that 
powerful water-spirit the French Minister of Marine: so the poor soul, 
which after that could neither remain on earth with us nor go to heaven, fled 
to limbo; and now here it is haunting us and our wretched new Bertalda. 
Let us hope our case will be carried no farther than this point in the 
story. The retribution which befel the knight is too much; and yet 
Monsieur Kuhleborn may come one of these days, after all, with an excess 
of iron war-ships, and blow us into the sea. For us, if not for our 
Undine—for us, if not for all the universe—there will then be peace enough. 
But what will the world do for cutlery ? 

Meantime, it is some punishment already to know that Captain Fowke’s 
building, like another Great Exhibition, is paved with good intentions—to 
feel the stir of that shame-faced cowardly silence—to meet this reproachful 
ghost at every turn. From one court it is never absent: that devoted 
to marine architecture and military engineering. Here are some very 
pretty objects for contemplation, whether their purpose be considered, or 
the rank they take as products of invention and skill. I am not going 
to talk in Ercles’ vein, or Swift’s, about the purpose of these dreadful 
engines. We cannot help it: it is forced on us. We shall never fight 
again unless we are obliged to do so in defence of our lives, our possessions, 
our liberty, our honour, our Don Pacifico. And when our last Adsum is 
said, should the Master make any inquiry about this fighting, we know 
what to say. It wasn’t us—we didn’t begin it—it was the other boy. 
Seriously, there is no avoiding warlike works; and alas for the fact! But 
when we have gone all through the Exhibition, observing the finish and 
ingenuity of its labours of peace, we are not a little struck at finding 
greater finish, greater ingenuity, and more meaning grace in its works 
of war. At any rate, this is what I find in them—dazed, perhaps, by the 
contrast they make to the usefulnesses and prettinesses around them, and 
fevered by the suggestions they inspire. But look at this model of an 
“ jronside”—what a terrible beauty it has !—what weight, vastness, swift- 
ness, strength! What becomes of your webs, and your pottery, and your 
goldsmith’s work after this? To my mind, there is neither pot nor pan 
in the place, no material piece of work whatever, so perfect after its kind. 
Has Mr. Gibson’s Venus much more life in it? Does it look more as 
if it could move and do? Iam not a sculptor myself, and I don’t think 
so. And a statue is a strict imitation of the very image of life; while 
a ship, the nearest approach to a created thing that man ever accom- 
plished, is invented upon obscure models; therefore, so much the more is 
the wonder that it should look as if it could move of its own motion and 
do of its own will. In fact, the builders have always had it pretty much 
their own way. What the builders of cathedrals were at one time, the 
builders of ships are now: the chiefest handiworkers in the world, all 
things considered. Observe the difference: at one time cathedrals, at the 
present time ships, and especially ships of war. Well, this, too, we cannot 
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help, I suppose; and it is something that the skill which piled up those 
pious dreams in stone has not left the world altogether, since the millennial 
city has yet to be built. | 

Then the guns, the Whitworths and Armstrongs. Cellini never 
wrought more painfully at his metal-work than the gun-founder has done 
at his. Palissy bestowed no more patient ingenuity on his pots, or worked 
through greater difficulties to a perfecter result. That, of course, is the 
test: the difficulty to be surmounted, the degree of perfection attained ; 
and the engine of destruction here is as great an effort of human skill, 
probably, as any vase that ever was fashioned. (We will leave the 
ancients out of the account, if you insist.) Exactness is always 
beautiful: how exact, how true these guns appear! You feel as you look 
on them that they are inevitable. They have the fascination of a perfect 
circle, with nowhere a grain too little, nowhere a grain too much. I 
daresay this is not the case in fact, just as there is no such thing as a 
perfect circle; but such is the impression the guns evidently make on all 
beholders: you may see it in their faces. The same fitness, the same 
combination of contending essential qualities—as strength, lightness, 
capacity, little bulk, and so on—appear to a wonder in the ambulances, 
and gun-carriages, and warlike works of that sort; and the spectator 
turns away from them convinced, that amidst all the various labours 
of man, he sees here the nearest approach to ultimate perfection. 

No wonder the ghost of 1851 is so restless. Peace, so loudly invoked 
to the first Exhibition, scarcely expected to see this as a result of it in 
the second. Nor did we who were not Peace; but once again, there is no 
help for it. Unless we have all along mistaken the value of life and 
honour, and our right to maintain them, these are good works too; 
and if we cannot be proud of them, they fill our sublunary souls with 
contentment, ; 

No, not quite full, either. It might be otherwise if we happened to 
be a nation of Frenchmen; but we are Britons, seamen, sons of sea-kings, 
rulers of the waves, and whatever satisfaction we may find in improved 
artillery is dashed with a regret and a dread. These guns have made an 
end of our ships; they have swept the seas of half their poetry, and 
cut all the romance, ‘all the heart, all the inspiration, out of naval war- 
fare. In future, our heroes will be sent to sea in pontoons; and how 
hard they will find it to be heroes and stokers at the same time !—to find 
glory in the collision of a sort of hermetically-sealed sardine-boxes ! 
The savages (hitherto esteemed peculiarly rude because of their style of 
fighting) who settle their quarrels by butting their heads together, may now 
hold up those heads with the bravest and most intelligent naval strategists 
in Europe. The Nelson of the next age will never dare to open an oyster ; 
he will blush till his blue riband is crimson with confusion, whenever 
he sees a magpie run his beak into a snail-shell or crack it on a stone. 
This is what the artillery revolution has done for us: it has degraded 
naval warfare below the dignity of faction-fighting. Before, all that was 
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sublimest in warfare was seen in a sea-fight; there was a romance in it that 
sung its own song in the homeliest mind, which no poet ever found in 
the shock of armies ; and we were the greatest sea-fighters the world 
could show. Now, every baggy little Zouave may pull his moustache at 
what was once a tar, and is now—what is he? We are levelled. We 
can boast no more of the good sea salt that strengthened our blood and 
braced our arms so long: we shall be advised by the insulting foe to 
keep it for the curing of fish. They will deride Dibdin, and beat us, 
perhaps, according to our own Cocker. The British seaman’s Manual 
is henceforward a Mechanics’ Guide; he will no longer be the demi-god 
who winged himself with the winds, and won victories by those ocean 
terrors which he alone had learned to despise. You see I don’t discuss 
the petty question as to what attractions there are now for brave men to 
enter on a sea life for Queen and country, but go to the root of the 
matter. I say our greatest glory as a fighting nation is gone: we are 
reduced to a level with the foreigners. That they are more likely to beat 
us now on the sea than before we need not fear ; but there was no moral 
prestige in the victory of the brass pot which {in sop) smashed the 
thing of clay, as they floated down the stream together. 

A poet should take this subject for his verse, now while the change 
is going on before his eyes. It ought not to be left to prattlers like the 
present writer, or to those who see only improvement in every change. 
Before the last of our Fighting Temeraires is towed to her last berth by 
a fussy, snorting little steam-tug, like a demagogue in a black ‘satin 
waistcoat—before naval warfare becomes nothing else than a collision of 
rams and turtles—I should like to see compared with those vessels the old 
living ship; herself flying, chasing, fighting—herself maimed, crippled, 
sinking, conscious that she has done her best, or sailing slowly home with 
a worthy enemy at her stern. See her in pursuit of her foe—her white 
wings spread abroad to catch every breath, her breast heaving and 
panting as she ploughs through the waters. She tacks as he tacks, 
doubles as he doubles, overhauls him, bares her teeth, and the battle 
begins. There goes a mast : she is winged and hampered by the broken 
limb, but fights on. Her side is rent, her breast is wounded ; she reels 
under the blow, shakes herself, recovers, and is at it again. Now her 
rudder is shot away—her precious legs, as Dibdin might have said ; and 
then, like good Sir Henry Witherington, she “ fights upon her stumps.” 
This is a ship: a thing which has as much personality, and is as 
well worth fighting for, as one’s country itself. Her men, who know her 
best, think so, at any rate. To them her character is of enough import- 
ance to be proud or ashamed of, as the case may be. They talk of what 
she will do, and what she won’t do, as if she possessed a sentient existence, 
and was, at the worst, a sort of capricious, cantankerous, brave little 
beauty. That's all gone—the love of sailors for their ships; for who 
would care about the character of an iron turtle—a character entirely 
conferred on it by a thick hide and Messrs. Penn arid Co.’s marine engines? 
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This is indeed to suffer a sea change, by which, too, we gain absolutely 
nothing. It is all loss—a loss not only of national prestige, but much of 
what little poetry was left to adorn life and death, We are no more 
secure from our enemies behind a fleet of ironsides than we were behind 
our wooden walls; and conflicts which hardihood, skill, courage, humanity, 
heroism, had all a chance of glorifying, are now reduced to a game of 
ignoble destruction. How much less shall we love the sea after this, I 
wonder? How much less will the sea love us (as heretofore she has 
seemed to do), who adorned her with our terrible beautiful ships, when 
we have converted our gifts into miracles of ugliness, and vex her 
with mere dull slaughter? One vessel cracks another like an egg, and 
spills the sprawling, helpless contents into her bosom. What sea would 
like that? I may ask. Is this a generous return for the bounties of so 
fair and noble a mistress, who rocked us in our Scandinavian cradles, who 
stood by us like a lioness by her cub till we went alone, and has since 
bestowed on us every worldly good we possess, from our freedom, our 
riches, and our glory, down to our apple-trees? For she gives us a climate: 
she sends the warm South to us on her Gulf Stream, because otherwise her 
best sons and truest lovers would live in perpetual ice and snow. 

These are fanciful inquiries, no doubt, and must be disposed of in 
those regions of the mind where questions are courteously entertained but 
never answered. Still, they have some real significance if they spring 
from a consciousness that a mighty tradition is broken—that that which, 
politically, served to distinguish us most from other nations, and above other 
nations, has ceased : in this sense it is something more than fanciful to feel 
that the sea has lost confidence in us, and we have lost confidence in the 
sea. A great sustaining sentiment is in peril; and historical observers 
know what such a sentiment is worth to any people. And this all comes 
of “improved artillery.” I devoutly wish we had never gone beyond a 
32-pounder, so that there might still have been seamen, so that our war- 
ships might still have kept the old models of nautilus and sea-gull—true 
creatures of the deep—and not have been degraded into the likeness of 
lubberly, muddy, shore-crawling turtles. The change is inevitable, but 
far from good. And we should be warned hereby not to make too much 
of some other advancements we see about ushere. The shirt spun by our 
women’s own hands of old had a virtue in it which nothing from Man- 
chester looms can pretend to; and thus it is with everything else, more 
or less. 

The reflections which arise as we contemplate these engines of war in 
the presence of 1851, remind us that the music and the ode we have 
just heard have some significance too. There was no “ Praise God from 
whom 4ll blessings flow” to-day as on that other memorable first of May 
(if I remember aright), but especially two marches, warlike, aggressive, 
triumphal things, very much made up of Rule Britannia. The ode, 
indeed, was inspired with far different meanings; but it was in a minority, 
which we all acquiesced in as at least convenient. 
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** Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet 
In this wide hall with earth’s invention stored, 
And praise the invisible universal Lord! ” 
No soul could fail to be touched by this thanksgiving, nor by the mis- 
givings lurking in the next complementary line,— 
—“ Who let once more in peace the nations meet.” 


It was then, I think, that that dread silence we spoke of began to stir. 
The ghost came in: the ode began to be uncomfortable. The most 
harmonious enumeration of our treasures—our “secrets of the sullen 
mine, steel and gold, and corn and wine, fabric rough or fairy fine "— 
gave us less contentment than it should have done, because we knew we 
should presently be reminded in plain language of what we knew too 
well—how liberally we had mixt— 
« —. As life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of war.” 


Now that is precisely what we were trying not to think of. Will ever a 
time come when life shall be unmixt with pain, or works of peace with 
works of war? When, O Poet! shall we see the day when each man 
will— 
* Find his own in all men’s good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their mailéd fleets and armed towers 

And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers.” 


Twelve years ago there was a poet and a prophet in every newspaper, who 
told us the blessed era had begun—we were already so clever and good. 
We believed them, and became drunken in our own conceit; strife followed, 
as it follows on all drunkenness; and we presently woke with bruised 
heads, reddened hands, rebellious hearts, and our fine robe of peace 
hanging in rags about our savage human limbs. The memory of all this 
rises at us here with an almost wicked gloom. We are sulky. Do not 
mock us, Mr. Tennyson, nor bring your ‘fruits of peace and all her 
flowers” to strew on hearts whose bitterness consumes them as they fall. 
Fruits for army hospitals! Flowers for fodder! You, too, know what 
you know, when all is sung. 
“ And is the goal so far away ? 


Far—how far no man can say; 
Let us have our dream to-day.” 


That is the note! Let us dream of Hancock and the trophy o: patent 
candles. 

But I won’t allow myself to be so bitter as to leave offhere. Besides, it 
is thought a mark of imbecility in our time to grumble against what we 
suggest no remedy for; and no man of ordinary self-respect will expose 
himself to such an imputation if he can help it. My suggestion may 
not be a very practicable one, though that difficulty might be provided 
for in time by establishing a School of Moral Engineering. 
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Let us have another Exhibition—say, in 1872—in which shall be 
shown all the latest improvements in the human heart—all the most 
recent discoveries in the art of loving one another—trophies from the 
most distant adventures in the life that is to be for ever. If any simpler 
processes of this or that virtue be found out, they should be exhibited in 
their natural order, and the mistakes, the stumbling-blocks, the tangles 
and mazes of the old inferior process be displayed side by side with the 
new one. While special courts should be assigned to the exhibition of 
cardinal virtues—in the rough, and refined according to the newest 
methods— the public should be particularly invited to send in their 
domestic virtues: these would afford a most useful field of comparison 
and improvement. Prizes should be offered for certain inventions which 
have become a daily want: a moral drag-chain for backsliding, a test for 
impalpable lies, a calumny-detector, a powder for the extermination of 
those envies and jealousies which, too small to devour, but big enough 
to irritate, form the parasites that feed upon our moral nature. A mind 
bred in ignorance and crime—taken at random from some alley—and 
another reared in an enlightened household, might be displayed side by 
side; their condition at various stages of development, together with its 
ultimate sum, would afford a curious and wholesome study. The virtues 
—our newest improvements in Christianity, our latest discoveries in the 
science of holy living and dying—should be exhibited in the full light of a 
crystal palace ; the vices should be deposited in an “ annex,” which should 
be darkened to the blackness of night on juvenile days, and entered by 
attendants in san-benito shirts, bearing torches, 
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Every now and then the non-military world finds the newspapers filled 
for weeks together with the grievances of some officer, who is supposed to 
have said or done something unworthy of the character of an officer and 
gentleman; and the matter is generally so managed that the public is 
presented with a history delivered upon oath of every quarrel which ever 
happened in the regiment for months or perhaps years together. Nor is 
this all. The officers and gentlemen who give evidence before courts 
which are considered as the very models and patterns of courts of honour, 
generally manage to throw mud at each other’s characters, to an extent 
seldom practised by civilians. Imputations of malice, conspiracy, and 
perjury are exchanged on all sides; and the result generally is, that 
whatever becomes of the original charge, half-a-dozen officers come out 
of court in a most unenviable condition; and accusations enough are ex- 
changed in court and in the newspapers to make the regiment a hell for 
months or years to come. Most of our readers will remember the 
notorious Windsor court-martial, in which all the dirty linen of the 
46th Regiment was washed before the public for several weeks together, 
for the sake of ascertaining how far Lieutenant Perry was entitled to 
the character of an officer and a gentleman. The 4th Dragoon Guards 
have just treated themselves to a similar scandal; and a large proportion 
of the officers in that distinguished corps, from the colonel down to the 
cornets, have had the pleasure of contradicting each other upon oath, for 
the satisfaction of the public, for upwards of a month. Any one who 
knows what small and isolated societies are like will be able to form a 
vivid notion of the degree in which such an indulgence will contribute to 
the comfort and efficiency of the gallant regiment in question. A poly- 
gonal quarrel between twenty or thirty men who are compelled to live 
together, and to depend upon each other for almost everything, whether 
they like it or not, is a public misfortune, when the efficiency of a 
regiment depends on their harmony and good-feeling. 

These remarks are not intended to serve as a foundation for any of 
those denunciations of the army which were once in fashion. It would 
be equally false and ungracious to impute to such a body as the officers of 
the English army a pretence to a puritanical regard for honour coupled 
with the practice of perjury and conspiracy against any member of their 
body who might happen, justly or otherwise, to become unpopular. The 
truth is, that the scandals which sometimes arise at courts-martial prove, 
not that the level of morality in the army is low, but that military men do 
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not understand the art of determining the differences which arise amongst 
them in an expeditious manner, and with a minimum of scandal. This is 
no fault of theirs. The management of trials is an art, like other things, 
and there are few arts in which the dictates of instructed and uninstructed 
common sense are more at variance. 

It frequently happens that laymen who have never had occasion to 
turn their attention systematically to the subject of litigation, feel 
themselves shocked by some real or apparent instance of hardship pro- 
duced by technical rules. They assert that such rules are mere fancies, 
invented by persons interested in confusing and puzzling a plain subject, 
and that if such matters were left to the discretion of men of plain, 
straightforward good sense, they would be readily settled, and would be 
found to involve no substantial difficulty at all. This sounds extremely 
plausible, but it is altogether a mistake, anda very important one. Captain 
Robertson's court-martial is interesting and instructive to the world at 
large, principally because it shows that though no one can doubt the 
experience, the desire to do justice, or the technical knowledge of the 
members of the court-martial, they formed a very-bad tribunal, though 
according to the common theory just mentioned they ought to have 
formed a very good one. They permitted themselves to be hampered 
by no technical rules at all, and inquired into every matter which could 
be considered as connected, even in the most remote and casual manner, 
with the principal question under discussion. In a word, they acted 
exclusively on the dictates of plain common sense, and therefore the result 
which they brought out is a perfect illustration of the degree in which that 
excellent quality is competent te regulate complicated technical matters 
without technical guidance. 

A short outline of the evidence given in Captain Robertson’s case may 
make this intelligible. We purposely abstain from expressing any opinion 
as to the merits of the case, and the degree of credit to be attached to the 
witnesses, as our object is to observe upon the working of the system of 
courts-martial, apart from the details of the particular case which has 
brought the matter under the notice of the public. 

On the 17th October, 1860, Captain Robertson was at the Army and 
Navy Club, and hearing that Colonel Dickson, the trustee of his marriage 
settlement, was dining there, sent a message, asking to see him. Colonel 
Dickson refused, and Captain Robertson waited in the Club till Colonel 
Dickson came out, when he asked him when certain business was to be 
settled. Colonel Dickson seems to have considered Captain Robertson’s 
manner offensive, and he describes his proceedings in consequence as 
follows :—‘ I said, this is no place to speak about business, and J told you 
before I would have nothing to say to it except through the lawyers. He 
then insisted on continuing the conversation, and I said, when I’m done with 
you legally, I'll settle with you personally, and for your cowardly and black- 
guard conduet to , certain persons whom I named. Captain Durant 
then passed by where I was; I called to him and said,—‘ Bear witness to 
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what I say: this is Captain Robertson, 4th Dragoon Guards, and I tell 
him again, that I'll horsewhip him; when I settle with him legally, Pil 
horsewhip him.’ When I said this, Captain Robertson said, ‘ Two can 
play at that,’ or words to that effect. I said, ‘ Very well,’ and left the 
Club.” 

On the day after this transaction Captain Robertson consulted his 
friend, Captain Henry, then an officer in his own regiment, as to the course 
which he should take. There was the widest difference between the 
accounts which Captain Robertson and Captain Henry gave of the negotia- 
tion which followed. It was agreed on both sides that Captain Henry 
applied for, and that Colonel Dickson refused, an apology; but as to what 
followed there is a direct contradiction. Captain Robertson says, “I then 
told him” (Captain Henry) “that the only thing left was to send a 
challenge to Colonel Dickson ; to which he replied, that there was no use 
in doing so, as Captain Durant had told him that Colonel Dickson would 
not go out, or have anything to do with me, till he had legally settled 
with me. I then observed, ‘ Your decision is that a challenge is not to 
be sent to Dickson; you perfectly understand that I am ready to do what- 
ever you wish me.’ To which Captain Henry replied, ‘ Yes, it is not the 
least use until such time as this legal business is settled between you.’” 
Captain Henry’s account is as follows:—“ Q. Did you suggest any course 
of proceeding to the prisoner in the event of Colonel Dickson refusing to 
apologize? A. I had written to Captain Durant, and on not obtaining an 
apology by that means, I told him that Colonel Dickson should be called 
out. Q. What did Captain Robertson then say? A. He spoke in a 
disparaging manner of Colonel Dickson, and said he would not meet him 
except he would ‘ stake,’ or ‘lodge,’ the price of his commission, or some 
word to that effect.” Whatever may have been the reason, whether that 
which is assigned by Captain Robertson, or that assigned by Captain 
Henry, it appears that after Colonel Dickson’s refusal to apologize no 
further steps were taken in the matter till the following spring. In the 
month of March Captain Robertson heard that rumours injurious to 
his character, in relation to this affair, were in circulation. He accord- 
ingly asked a friend, Mr. Owen, to apply to Colonel Dickson on the 
subject. Mr. Owen said, that he would have no objection if Captain 
Henry “would give a written statement, proving that Captain Robertson 
was not in the wrong.” Hereupon Captain Henry wrote a letter, dated 
March 23rd, in which he said, “I beg to state that I most distinctly 
understood Captain Durant to say . . . that Colonel Dickson would have 
nothing whatever to do with Captain Robertson in any way whatever until 
he should have settled some legal transactions then pending between them. 
In consequence, I considered it quite useless to send a challenge until such 
time as they could meet without legal impediment. Had that not been 
my firm conviction, I am bound to say Captain Robertson would at once 
have proceeded to take immediate steps to demand satisfaction.” Having 
obtained this letter, Mr. Owen applied to Colonel Dickson for an interview 
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on Captain Robertson’s business. Colonel Dickson refused to see him, on 
the treble ground that the whole affair was stale, that Mr. Owen was too 
young to be employed in such a matter, and that he had some private 
objections to Mr. Owen, which he declined to specify, and of the existence 
of which Mr. Owen declared himself to be altogether ignorant. After 
Colonel Dickson’s refusal to see Mr. Owen, Captain Henry wrote another 
letter to Mr. Owen, in which he used these expressions :—“ Seeing 
Dickson sheltering himself under his legal shield, I did not think it 
prudent to advise Robertson to proceed to extremities. Were the case 
mine, now, I should go to Market Harboro’ races to-morrow, tell Dickson 
he is a liar and a coward, and hit him twice, as hard as I could, and in the 
most public position.” Neither in this letter, nor in the letter of 
March 23rd, is there any sort of allusion to Captain Robertson’s having 
required the price of his commission to be staked before meeting Colonel 
Dickson, a proposal which Captain Robertson declared he never made 
at all, This letter was shown by Mr. Owen to Captain Robertson, with 
the remark that he thought that the course suggested “ would be a very 
foolish proceeding.” 

So matters remained till May 15, when Colonel Dickson met Colonel 
Bentinck, who commanded the 4th Dragoons, and told him of the scene 
at the Club. Colonel Bentinck thereupon called on Captain Robertson for 
a statement on the subject, in order to ascertain whether he had taken the 
steps for his own justification, which the honour of the regiment required. 
Captain Robertson accordingly gave a written account of the affair; 
Colonel Dickson gave another; and Colonel Bentinck placed them before 
the General commanding the district, Sir George Wetherall, requesting 
that a court of inquiry might take place. The answer was, that the court 
of inquiry could not be granted, as the witnesses were civilians, and could 
not be forced to attend; indeed, Colonel Dickson refused to do so. In 
the same letter occurred this expression : “If, however, you” (Colonel 
Bentinck) “should deem it expedient to prefer charges against Captain 
Robertson, I will forward them to the Commander-in-Chief.” Sir George 
Wetherall, in his evidence, referred to this passage, and then said, “I 
assumed he would do so. Q. Colonel Bentinck reported that he would not 
prefer charges against him? A. Quite so; and then the whole matter 
ceased.” Whatever Colonel Bentinck’s reasons may have been for not 
applying for a court-martial, at this time he did not do so, nor did the 
matter cease. On the 14th June, Captain Robertson wrote letters to the 
secretaries of his own and Colonel Dickson’s Clubs, which he requested 
them to post up in the public rooms, giving his version of the scene with 
Colonel Dickson, and stating, that he did not consider his conduct 
that “of a gentleman in any sense of the word.” He showed a copy 
of these letters to Colonel Bentinck, and asked him if he thought 
that enough for the vindication of his character. Colonel Bentinck said 
he thought the letters useless (in which he was corroborated by the 
secretaries, who, naturally enough, refused to libel Colonel Dickson for the 
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convenience of Captain Robertson), and suggested that Captain Robertson 
should have a circular printed and forwarded to every member of each of 
the Clubs, insulting Colonel Dickson in the broadest manner. This Captain 
Robertson refused to do. For more than three months after this, no steps 
were taken towards a court-martial ; but according to Captain Robertson, 
all sorts of indirect m des were employed for the purpose of driving him 
out of the regiment. He alleged that Colonel Bentinck gave orders that 
he should have -:o leave of absence whilst in the regiment; that he 
caused him to be deprived of the services of the subaltern of his troop on 
the march from Birmingham to Ireland; that he refused to transmit to the 
military authorities complaints made by Captain Robertson on these 
subjects ; that he ordered him out of the mess-room; that he gave other 
orders as to matters of discipline, intended and calculated to degrade and 
mortify him ; and that he was privy to, and sanctioned, the preparation of 
a document by the other officers of the regiment, reflecting on Captain 
Robertson’s character, and asking for his removal. Several of the incidents 
charged by Captain Robertson as acts of pressure, were admitted to have 
taken place, though a different interpretation was put upon them. As to 
many, however, there was a conflict of evidence so prolonged, obstinate, 
and complicated, that it is no easy matter to understand all its intricacies. 
Passing over this for the present, the result at last was, that on the 80th 
September Colonel Bentinck laid the matter before the Deputy Adjutant- 
General for Ireland (Colonel Brownrigg), who gave Captain Robertson 
his choice between selling out and being tried by a court-martial. Captain 
Robertson asked for time to consider, and obtained only a quarter of 
an hour for that purpose. Colonel Bentinck was present, and went into 
another room with Captain Robertson during the interval allowed him to 
make up his mind. Captain Robertson then asked the colonel what he 
advised him to do? The colonel replied, “I can only give you the 
advice which I gave you three months ago, which is, to send in your 
resignation. If you do so, the matter will be kept quite a secret.” Captain 
Robertson, feeling, according to his account, quite exhausted by what he 
had undergone in the preceding three months, agreed to resign, asserted, 
on being asked by Colonel Brownrigg, that this was his unbiassed decision 
without pressure, and wrote a letter formally asking leave to sell out. In 
a day or two he changed his mind, and wrote a letter to the military 
secretary, asking leave to withdraw this application, and saying that 
he had made it “ entirely through intimidation.” 

The consequence of this letter was, that Captain Robertson was put on 
his trial on three charges :— 

1. For not having submitted the matter of Colonel Dickson’s insult to 
be dealt with by superior military authority, in compliance with the 17th 
Article of War. 

2. For having failed to take the proper lawful steps to vindicate his 
character. 

3. For having stated, in his final letter, that he had submitted his 
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application to retire from the army “entirely through intimidation,” 
knowing that statement to be false. 

The trial lasted for the enormous period of twenty-nine days, and 
resulted in an acquittal as to the first and third, and a conviction as to the 
second charge, the sentence upon which was, that the prisoner should be 
eashiered. This finding was not confirmed by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the result is, that Captain Robertson now stands acquitted of all the 
charges brought against him. 

As we have already observed, we are concerned rather with the sys- 
tem which this strange trial illustrates, than with the particular merits 
or demerits of the persons whom it directly affects, The first point con- 
nected with it which claims attention is the strangeness of the procedure, 
and the monstrous length and sluggishness of the trial. This is the age of 
causes célébres. We have had enough of them within the last ten years to 
fill more than one volume of the State Trials ; but if we except the Wind- 
ham case, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to match this court- 
martial for length. It took about as long to get to the bottom of a 
regimental squabble, as to try for their respective lives, Palmer, Smethurst, 
Madeleine Smith, and Rush. Four trials for murder of wnexampled 
length, intricacy, and importance, were satisfactorily disposed of in the 
time required for a single court-martial. When we look at the way in 
which the case was conducted, the reason of this is apparent—indeed, the 
wonder is why the trial should ever have come to an end at all. The 
following is an analysis of the manner in which the different days were 
employed ;— 


Case for the prosecution. . eo eh ot oO 
Defence, and evidence for the prisoner . 7h a 
Inquiry whether or not Colonel Bentinck tampered Ww ith a 
witness F ° ° ° ° De: ys 
Witnesses to contradict the defence ; Be as 
Witnesses to contradict the witnesses who contradicted the 
defence ; 2 
Witnesses to contuadian ie witnesses whe contradicted the 
witnesses who contradicted the defence . » ee 
Witnesses to contradict the last-mentioned wines =_— 
Concluding speech of Captain Robertson, who had spoken 
twice before A : . © a 
Concluding speech of the ‘prosecutor é ; co) Soe Be & 
Fragmentsofdays .  . . : : a ee 1» 
29 


The contradictions of the witnesses are like the house that Jack built, 
and the court never seems, from first to last, to have had any rule at all on 
which they were prepared to act as to what evidence was to be excluded 
and what admitted; indeed, they excluded at one part of the trial a whole 
class of evidence which they afterwards admitted, and, it is hardly too 
much to say, that if one of the fifteen judges had presided over the 
inquiry, two-thirds of the evidence given would. have been rejected as 
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altogether irrelevant to the question at issue; and a similar or larger 
proportion of the scandal and heart-burning which the case must have 
produced would have been avoided. 

Every one who has had the opportunity of doing so must have 
observed, that nothing is more difficult than to persuade litigants that 
it can ever be desirable to exclude any evidence which they in their own 
minds even associate with the case to be tried, nor is there any part of the 
ordinary administration of justice which, generally speaking, offends more 
prejudices than the rigidity with which the line is drawn between what 
is evidence and what is not. Captain Robertson's court-martial affords a 
signal proof of the general good sense of the rules which the courts have 
adopted. Obeying what was, no doubt, a perfectly honest wish to get 
to the bottom of the subject, and to enable the parties concerned to 
bring forward the whole of their respective cases, the court allowed the 
matter to go staggering about, changing its character every moment, so 
that what was in the first instance a proceeding against Captain Robertson 
became at last a prosecution of Colonel Bentinck, and the point at issue 
appeared at length to be, not whether Captain Robertson had resented an 
insult in the manner required by military law, but whether or not his 
colonel had tried to bully him out of the regiment for not having fought 
a duel. 

A civil court would have avoided the whole difficulty, by the simple 
process of attending to one thing at a time. Whether Captain Robertson 
libelled his regiment or not, in asserting that there was a conspiracy to 
force him to sell out, was a question which might be decided either way 
consistently with his conduct in the matter of the insult being either right 
or wrong. The notion that justice would be better done by lumping the 
two questions together, and bringing into issue at one and the same time 
everything which had any sort of reference to the original quarrel, or any 
of its consequences, is another illustration of the truth of the proverb 
that the shortest cut is the longest way round. 

The rules of evidence and pleading which prevail in the courts of 
common law have their defects, and involve consequences which are often 
hard in appearance, and sometimes in reality ; but they have at any rate 
the advantage of producing distinct questions to be tried, and keeping the 
litigants inflexibly to the very points which are to be so decided. Courts- 
martial, like French criminal trials, are conducted with hardly any 
reference to such rules, and in both cases the result is the production of 
enormous scandals, which are perhaps little less injurious to society than 
the offences which the administration of justice is intended to repress. 
No doubt the reason why courts-martial pay so little attention to techni- 
calities, is a very natural one. They are, and pique themselves on being, 
courts of honour. It is their duty to pay attention, not merely to broad 
questions of fact, but to questions of sentiment. They have to say, not 
whether A. B. has incurred this or that specific legal liability, but whether 
under given circumstances he acted like an officer and a gentleman; and 
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in order to arrive at a conclusion on that point, it is necessary, it would 
be said, to take many things into consideration, which in ordinary law- 
suits would be regarded as irrelevant. In order to make out whether 
aman acted in a particular case like a gentleman, it will generally be 
necessary to go largely into his motives, and into the question whether he 
had reasonable grounds to believe particular statements to be true or false. 
When mere legal liability is in question, the prudence and propriety of a 
man’s conduct are seldom directly in issue. The question is almost always 
capable of being made to depend on some broad matter of fact, the truth 
or falsehood and the legal effects of which are altogether independent of 
its moral bearings, 

There is a considerable degree of truth in this argument, but it is by 
no means the whole truth. One observation upon it is, that though the 
honourable character and the moral aspects of particular conduct are not 
frequently the very points in issue at a trial at law, they are constantly 
involved in the result of such trials. It is not often that a court of law 
entertains directly the question, Did A. B. act like a gentleman under such 
and such circumstances? but there are many actions which incidentally 
decide the question. Actions for libel and slander continually take this 
form, and there can scarcely be a better illustration of the comparative 
merits of civil courts and courts-martial than the difference between the 
ways in which a case of libel and a case of breach of military duty are 
tried, and the difference between the degrees of confidence with which the 
public regard the result finally attained. Whatever its faults may be, a 
trial before a court of law almost always settles the question in the public 
mind. It is only under the rarest and most special circumstances that the 
verdict of a jury, obtained by the means which the law prescribes, fails to 
carry conviction to people in general, and the result is generally obtained 
with a minimum of scandal, and always in a moderate time. 

This general result is obtained only by an inflexible adherence to rules 
of evidence sanctioned by constant usage and experience; but if any one 
unaccustomed to the subject were to observe the manner in which these 
rules work, he could hardly fail to be struck with the number of apparent 
hard cases which they produced—cases in which evidence is rejected 
which any uninstructed person would immediately admit. Closer attention 
would generally show that the hardship was only apparent. 

The principal rule by which such exhibitions as took place at Dublin 
are avoided in courts of common law is, that a witness may in cross- 
examination be asked questions with the object of shaking his credit, but 
that the person asking is bound by the answer, and cannot call witnesses 
to contradict it unless it refers to some part of the matter in issue. For 
example: a man may be asked whether he was not convicted of felony, 
but if he denies it, the person who asks the question cannot prove that he 
has. If he wants to carry the matter farther, he must do so by an indict- 
ment for perjury. An illustration will set the seins effect of this rule 
in a clearer light. 
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A man was tried for perjury in having falsely sworn, on the hearing of 
a case of affiliation, to circumstances which, if true, would have disproved 
the evidence of the girl as to the paternity of her child. The girl herself 
was the principal witness against him. On cross-examination, she made a 
number of statements, some referring to the particular circumstances on 
which perjury was assigned, and some referring to other transactions. 
The prisoner was prepared with witnesses to contradict all, or nearly all, 
her assertions, and offered to call them for that purpose; and the pro- 
secutrix had another set of witnesses ready to contradict them, but as 
the prisoner was permitted to call those only who contradicted her in 
reference to the specific occurrences which formed the subject of the indict- 
ment, the case was satisfactorily disposed of in two or three hours. If the 
whole matter had been gone into it would have lasted as many days, for 
the indictment was only one incident in a complicated quarrel, which 
divided a country village into two parties, each of which accused the 
other of perjury and conspiracy in half-a-dozen different instances. If 
the actors in this matter had been officers in the army, and if the scene of 
trial had been a court-martial instead of a court of assize, every separate 
accusation would have been brought out into open day, and bad blood 
enough would have been engendered to make enemies for life of some ten 
or twelve families, who had after all little substantial ground for enmity. 

It may at first sight appear that this result, however desirable, was 
obtained at the expense of justice, inasmuch as some of the materials 
which would have enabled the jury to form an opinion of the credibility 
of the principal witness were withdrawn from their notice. The answer 
to this goes deep into the whole subject of the administration of justice, 
and has a direct special bearing upon the general question of the manner 
in which courts-martial discharge their duties. One of the first and 
commonest of the illusions upon the subject which experience dispels is 
the notion that laws and courts, however constituted, can ever administer 
what may be called ideal justice. A legal balance, whether held by a 
lawyer or a soldier, is, and always must be, a rough machine, capable 
of weighing ordinary considerations in a not unsatisfactory manner, 
but altogether unsuitable for scientific experiments; and if this is for- 
gotten, the most unsatisfactory results are certain to be produced. No 
doubt the question, Whether, under particular circumstances, a particular 
person who deposes to a particular state of facts, is worthy of credit, has 
a certain degree of relation to every part of the life and character of that 
person. A man who has not only known another from childhood, but has 
bestowed upon his character careful and intelligent study for a length of 
years, would no doubt be able to form an opinion much more likely to be 
right upon the question whether he told the truth on a particular occasion, 
than any judge, jury, or court-martial ; and if the tribunal could be placed 
in the same position with reference to every witness called before them, 
they would be in the best conceivable position for ascertaining the truth 
of the case; but this is in practice nos merely unattainable, but so com- 
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pletely out of question, that no reasonable person acquainted with the 
principles of the subject would ever think of trying to attain it. 

Where there is any conflict of evidence, the judgment given by a 
tribunal, be it what it may, seldom amounts to anythi g more than the 
statement of a more or less reasonable impression produ -d on the judge’s 
mind. It is never the result of an exhaustive study of »ne subject, and 
the attempt to go to the bottom of it ends in every case in complete 
bewilderment and confusion, the ultimate result being that the court 
makes a leap in the dark, on grounds far less satisfactory than those which 
would have been afforded by a more restricted and manageable field of 
evidence. If any one will read through the evidence given before the Dublin 
court-martial, and then suppose that he had passed twenty-nine days in 
listening to it as it was slowly detailed and written down, he must be 
clear-headed, indeed, if he does not admit that if he had been one of the 
judges he would have entirely forgotten the greater part of the evidence, 
and have had most confused notions as to the real bearing and application 
of the part which he remembered. The simple truth is, that rules of evi- 
dence are and ought to be considered as practical expedients suggested 
by experience for the purpose of bringing questions to be tried within a 
reasonable compass; that they are renderéd necessary by the limited 
capacity of the powers of attention and understanding; and that tribunals 
which overiate their own powers of doing justice are sure not only to do 
injustice to the persons immediately concerned, but to produce all sorts of 
collateral quarrels and scandals. 

It should never be forgotten that trials are like battles or surgical 
operations. They are almost unqualified misfortunes to all the parties con- 
cerned, and ought to be confined within the narrowest possible limits. 
Men will find themselves much mistaken if they ask more from their 
fellow-creatures, either in their capacity of judges or in any other 
capacity, than a rough approximation to what litigants would in general 
understand by the word justice; and courts of law which attempt to give 
more than they have got will be sure to find that they take away infinitely 
more than they ever could have given. 

The practical inference from all this as regards courts-martial scems 
to be, that their proceedings ought to be thrown into a more legal shape. 
For petty offences against the interior economy of a regiment they may 
be well suited, and for the purpose of enforcing discipline on a campaign 
it is of course indispensable that justice should be as prompt and vigorous 
a3 possible, and probably it is essential to discipline that for these pur- 
poses the officers of a regiment or an army should have judicial as well as 
executive authority. General courts-martial, held in time of peace, stand 
ultogether on a different footing. It is impossible to give any reason why 
they should not be conducted in the same manner as other trials which 
affect character and property. There can be no better reason why, under 
such circumstances, military men should be called upon to discharge legal 
duties of which they know nothing, than why they should be called upon 
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to discharge medical duties. It is quite true that a man does not send for 
a doctor as often as his children cut their fingers, or want a pill or a 
powder; and it is also true that if no surgeon is to be had an ignorant 
person may have to set a dislocated joint, or bandage up a serious 
wound as well as he can. In the same way it would be absurd to doubt 
that a petty offence is quite as likely to be properly disposed of by 
the officers of a regiment as by a more elaborate tribunal, or to deny 
that in martial law promptitude and impressiveness are far more im- 
portant than justice; but it does not follow that a party of officers at 
Dublin are the proper persons to try what was in effect an exceedingly 
intricate action for libel, without any effective legal assistance. 

It is easy to suggest some of the means by which this defect might be 
remedied. Granting the importance of preserving a special kind of 
tribunal for military offences, and of deciding upon them according to the 
maxims of military experience, there would be little or no real difficulty 
in drawing the line between the respective shares of arms and the gown 
in this particular department of affairs. In all criminal trials there are, 
and from the nature of the case there must be, three distinct functions, 
which can be discharged by different persons. There is, first, the regula- 
tion of the procedure; secondly, the determination as to the guilt of the 
person accused; and, thirdly, the determination as to the amount of 
punishment to be inflicted. Of these, the regulation of the procedure is 
a purely technical matter, and it is as unlikely that people who are not 
accustomed to it should excel in it, as that they should excel in surgical 
operations. Familiarity with general rules, and the power of applying 
them promptly to particular cases, is a gift which never, or hardly ever, 
comes by nature. No one attains to it without adding constant practice 
and long study to considerable natural aptitude. In the same way nothing 
but practice added to skill can give the power of listening to a great mass 
of evidence, taking in its various bearings, both for and against the pro- 
position which it is directed to prove, and reproducing it fairly for the 
instruction of those who have to decide upon it. If any one doubts this, 
let him go to Westminstcr Hall or to the assizes, and after listening to the 
summing up of the judges, try to think what he would have said if he 
had been in their place ; or let him read a report of a trial, and try to 
construct a summing up of his own from it; or, lastly, let him compare 
the summing up of the ablest chairmen of quarter-sessions, with those 
of almost any trained lawyer, and he will soon perceive that a good 
summary of evidence is a work of art, as much as a watch or a steam- 
engine, and that whilst it is invaluable in the administration of justice, it 
is to be had only from a small and select number of persons. 

As these duties are of the greatest importance, and are capable of 
being separated easily and completely from the other duties which a court- 
martial has to discharge, it would surely be a useful and obvious division 
of labour to have a legal assessor who should act as judge, deciding on his 
own responsibility all questions as to the admissibility of evidence, and 
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summing up at the conclusion of the case. ‘The military members might 
find the verdict, and might apportion the punishment as at present, subject 
to the confirmation of their superiors. Their substantial power would 
thus remain just as it is at present, and they would be relieved from a 
duty for which they are obviously altogether unfit. One obvious advan- 
tage of this arrangement would be that the proceedings would be in- 
calculably shortened. At present every question and answer has to be 
reduced to writing, and this, in some measure, accounts for the monstrous 
length of the proceedings. If they were conducted in the manner 
suggested, the judge’s note would serve every purpose, and the proceedings 
would be as expeditious as those of an ordinary trial. 

It would of course be undesirable to make any arrangement by which 
the dignity of the military members of the court would suffer. The judge 
ought to occupy, with respect to them, not so much the position which 
a judge occupies in relation to a jury, as that which a chairman of quarter 
sessions occupies in relation to his brother magistrates, or the judge of the 
Court of Admiralty in relation to the Trinity House officials, who in 
certain cases sit as assessors. In court he would inevitably play the most 
conspicuous part, but his summing up, if it were thought desirable, might 
take the form of a report delivered in private after the court was cleared 
for the purpose of deliberating. 

Another most important amendment would be effected by allowing 
both the prosecutor and the prisoner to be represented in the ordinary 
way by counsel and attornies. The present system is that the Judge 
Advocate, who is not, generally speaking, a lawyer, looks in a loose, 
irregular manner after the public interest, and also gives legal advice to 
the court, whilst the prisoner is advised by legal “ friends,” who are not 
permitted to take any open part whatever in the proceedings, though they 
may advise the prisoner as to the questions which he is to ask, and the 
objections which he is to make, and may write the defence which he, or 
some military friend for him, reads to the court. 

This mode of proceeding amounts to an admission that legal assistance 
is an advantage in the trial, though it is contrary to the principles 
of courts-martial to use it in its full extent, and in the most convenient 
manner. No doubt the reason for this is, that military men of all ranks 
are excessively jealous of anything like technicality, or subtlety, and that 
they have an impression that the business of lawyers is to weave plausible 
webs of sophistry, which they might perhaps not be able to unravel. If 
this is true, the consequence would surely be that all legal interference 
whatever with courts-martial should be prevented. The prisoner 
ought to have no “ friends,” the court no Judge Advocate. Moreover, if 
courts-martial are able to administer justice without assistance better 
than with it, why should not the civil courts imitate their example? Why 
embarrass the ordinary administration of criminal justice with a machi- 
nery which the experience of courts-martial shows to be useless, or even 
perilous ? 
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The truth is—and the history of courts-martial supplies the strongest 
evidence of it—that the advantages in respect of promptitude, clearness, 
and substantial justice are all on the side of professional assistance. A 
case which would occupy a court-martial for a week, would be disposed 
of at the Old Bailey inaday. One great reason of this is, that haggling 
and quibbling, and the introduction of technicalities, is the fault, not of 
experience, but of ignorance. Let any one go into a county court, and 
compare the rate at which a case which interests the parties is tried there, 
with the rate at which it would be tried in Westminster Hall. He will 
find that an ignorant, ill-educated attorney—in proportion to his ignorance 
and want of education—will raise more technical points, and get into a 
greater number of irrelevant altercations with the witnesses and with his 
antagonist, in a single trial, than any six of the leading counsel at West- 
minster in a whole term. 

It is one of the silliest and most ignorant of all prejudices to suppose 
that the business of advocates is nothing else but organized lying.* Legal 
technicalities, the extent and importance of which, in the present day, are 
greatly exaggerated, arise from causes which could never apply to the 
proceedings of courts martial. They will almost invariably be found to 
owe their existence to some state of things which existed when the law 
was laid down, but has long since past away, so that the rule, as laid down, 
is no longer applicable. There are no antiquities in martial law. The 
questions to be tried are almost always questions of bare fact, and the only 
legal points which can arise are points of evidence which the courts are 
already bound to discuss, and which they do discuss and decide, owing to 
their want of legal knowledge, in a most imperfect and unsatisfactory 
manner. 

It is almost superfluous in the present day to discuss the propriety of 
allowing counsel to be employed in courts-martial, inasmuch as the question 
is almost precisely the same in principle as that which was discussed and 
decided six-and-twenty years ago, when the old practice of forbidding the 
prisoner’s counsel to address the jury in cases of felony in civil courts was 
abolished. In the second Report of the Criminal Law Commissioners, every 
argument upon this subject which ingenuity could devise is exhausted, 
and the Commissioners arrived at the conclusion that the practice then 
established, ancient as it was, ought to be abolished. Notwithstanding 
the strong opposition which the proposal, like most other reforms, had to 
encounter, there is probably no one at the present day who, after the 
experience of upwards of a quarter of a century, would suggest a return 
to the former state of things. It may be worth while to mention that in 
France the prisoner's advocate addresses a conseil de guerre as freely as he 
would address any other court. 





* See an Article on the “ Morality of Advocacy,” Cornhill Magazine, April, 1861. 
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I Know one or two hard-headed men who positively think for the mere 
love of thinking. I should imagine that the author of the celebrated 
Banbury Lectures belongs to the class. He takes to his logic as mere 
mortals take to their tipple. He is never so happy as when constructing 
a syllogism that (in behalf of the Church) annihilates the universe, and 
destroys the Deity. For my part I do not admire, and have no ambition, 
to imitate these gentlemen. The mind ought not to be kept continually 
on the rack. I am convinced that Euclid (if there was such an individual, 
which I cannot quite bring myself to believe, regarding him rather as a 
sort of logical myth,) must have ended his days inan asylum. “ John,” 
a friend of mine said the other day, addressing an incorrigibly careless 
groom, “‘ John, do you ever think?” “ As little as possible, sir,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. There was common sense and philosophic acumen in 
the reply. If he once began to think, there was no saying where he might 
stop. Too much thinking is a perilous employment in this world—for 
grooms and their betters. 

Yet it is pleasant sometimes to toy leisurely with thought as we lie in 
the sunshine. To listen to the rustle of fancies in your head as you listen 
to the rustle of the leaves. It is pure indolence, no doubt ; but then indo- 
lence is always becoming, and this indolence is of a very rich, luxurious, 
and highly ornamented description—like the jug there which belonged to 
Louis Quatorze. I think the habit grows on us as we grow old. Youth 
is fiery, and restless, and speculative ; but the simpler tastes of age are 
gratified by simpler pleasures. It is likely enough, I dare say, that we 
shall take the habit with us to the grave. If there be any thought at all 
under the sod, it will be pursued in this listless and idle fashion. You 
will have at best a dim perception only of what is going on in the upper 
world. You will lie with your eyes closed, and your hands clasped upon 
your breast, and dream of the violets overhead in the sunshine, and of the 
Violet who lies below at your side. I do not want to be laid in conse- 
crated mould. The Bishop of St. Mungo would not like his dust to mingle 
with the unbeliever’s, and is thankful that the middle-wall of partition has 
not been removed from the churchyard. I am pleased that he is pleased : 
de gustibus, you know, my lord; but men who have not been anointed 
may be content with simpler solemnities. Put me in, if you like, under 
the great old oak in the Chase, which has grown in the same spot since 
the Heptarchy, whose multitudinous leaves and acorns drop autumn after 
autumn with a soft rustle to the grass, where the rabbit skips undisturbed 
in the moonlight. The green turf is already sprinkled with daisies, and 
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the mavis sings her requiem. The footsore gipsy will untie his wallet 
beside the brook which whimples near, and eat his noonday crust beneath 
the cooling shade. I do not fancy that he will disturb my rest—unbe- 
lieving beggar though he be—and the spot and its gentle companionship 
well become the idle mood that we call death. You are a philosopher, 
you say, and do not care where you are laid. I think that you are 
wrong. For could you muse with anything like comfort upon a barren 
moorland, where the east wind rattles the teeth in your skull, and there is 
no shelter from the hungry sea? You could not, 1 am sure; but, as for me, 
I am natus ex mari, and I know that I cannot “lie quiet” beyond the 
murmur of its voice. With Timon, therefore, I shall make my grave 
“ upon the beachéd verge of the salt flood.” So shall I behold the summer 
twilight fall softly, like a faint hymn, on the sea, and “ the long glories of 
the winter moon.” 

Lancelot told me the other day, when I said to him, “A poulterer’s 
window is as interesting as a romance,” that I loved a paradox. “You 
will find a Waverley Novel in the Almanack directly,” he added sarcas- 
tically. Yet I spoke quite seriously. I never pass Mrs, Muirhen’s 
shop, without a sigh of satisfaction. That window is about the greatest 
luxury that a sportsman shut up in the city by unpropitious fate can 
enjoy. A good naturalist can tell you the month of the year, or the day 
of the month, by a mereglance at its contents. As the October afternoon 
begins to darken, the woodcock appears. “I, too, have been in Arcadia,” 
and seen a sunset among the pines! Then the bernacle follows, plump 
and ruddy; for he has haunted the yellow stubbles these autumn nights, 
and gleaned the ears of barley which the rake and the partridges have 
missed. The brilliant hareld, waited for by the river-mouth, the kingly 
diver, chased breathlessly across the blue sea, outlandish ducks, who never 
quit their barren strongholds, except at dead of winter ; each tells its own 
story, each is associated with some trophy of the past. At length, one 
morning in January, the white wings of the hooper are stretched in 
triumph across the whole breadth of the window, and then I know that 
there is a black frost in the fen-country, and that the noses of the fen-men 
are blue with cold, but that their hearts beat quick and warm as they 
listen to the shrill trumpet call—a note that stirs like a battle-note. And 
thus the winter months—the months of duck, and plover, and curlew— 
wear away, until the half-dozen delicately tinted eggs in their mossy cradle 
warn us that the spring is abroad. The brilliant biped in the doorway 
over the plover’s nest is the goosander—a grotesque piece of Nature’s 
architecture. The day on which the goosander comes to town, I leave, 
For on that day (I could wager the Kooh-i-noor against a brass farthing) a 
lawfully wedded couple are sailing, in their petulant, coquettish style, round 
St. Mungo’s Head, and the sea-trout fishing has begun! Twenty-four 
hours thereafter you will find me in the Ithuna, wading up to the arm- 
pits, as (God be merciful to a sinner mortally afraid of rheumatism) I 
have been this blessed day. 
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We had filled our baskets (as keen fishermen always doon paper), 
and had retired—the advancing tide having beaten us back—to the thicket 
of gorse that skirts the downs. Lancelot’s improved water-tight boots had 
proved leaky (as improved water-tight boots have a habit of proving), and 
he had doffed hii———-his——I forget what they are called in polite pub- 
lications; but, at all events, he had taken them off, and had spread them 
out to dry in the sunshine. “It is all very well,” he observed, as he sat 
down with extreme caution, and began to fill his meerschaum, “ for your 
poets to chorus the spring-time; but, bless me, if I don’t think May a 
precious impostor. I do not believe in her at all.” 

“There were Mays in the good old times,” I answered. The good 
old times when pretty girls and sound Tories were found in the land, 
before the east wind was invented.” 

“A long time ago. The east wind, like Jacques de Courant’s grand- 
father, came over with the Conqueror at latest.” 

“Tam not sure of that. There is some poetry on which the season 
when it was written is sensibly impressed. ‘The spring is in that,’ you 
said the other day, when I read you an idyll by our new poet; and the 
pictures of their Whitsuntide sports that have been bequeathed to us by 
many an old English priest and gentleman, have no feeling of the east 
wind in them.” 

“ That may be; but I don’t fancy that any English minstrel will cele- 
brate May-day for the future.” 

“‘ Why, what can be more exquisite than the lines which your prince 
of poets, Robert Browning, has addressed to April and May?” And I 
tried to repeat a stanza (I have a wretched memory) from that charming 


little song. 








“ Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there ; 
And whoever wakes in England 
Sces, some morning, unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !” 


“You nave forgotten the gem of the piece,” Lancelot added,—“ the 
tribute to the mavis. 
* That’s the wise thrush—he sings each song twice over, 


Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture !’ 


But Browning,” he went on, “is not an English poet. He has lived 
in Italy until he has forgotten the kind of weather we are treated to in 
April. Had he suffered for weeks together as I have done lately, he 
would vary the burden of his complaint. ‘Oh, to be out of England, now 
that April’s here.’ ” 

“ Browning not an English poct!” I replied, rather hotly perhaps ; 
33—5 
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“why, he is English to the back-bone. I don’t believe that ‘ Italy,’ is 
engraved on his heart. He never forgets the fatherland. When he 
exclaims, ‘my England at home,’ there is a ring and music in the tone 
which you cannot mistake. The figures he deals with are foreign, but the 
rich vein of humour, and manliness, and tender irony which runs through 
his work is only to be dug up in England. Who, except an English poet, 
could have written the lines on Trafalgar?” which you (the reader, that 

is) recollect, of course. 


** Nobly, nobly, Cape Saint Vincent to the north-west died away : 
Sun-set ran, one glorious blood-red, reeking into Cadiz bay ; 
Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay : 
In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar grand and gray. 
* Here and here did England help me—how can I help England ?’ say 
Whoso turns as I, this evening, turn to God to praise and pray, 
While Jove’s planet rises yonder, silent over Africa.” 


Lancelot admitted that it was a noble hymn. “ What a glow there is 
in it! How the sunset burns! ‘Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, 
reeking into Cadiz Bay.’ So we won't quarrel any more about Browning’s 
nationality. Yet, to my taste, Denis Macarthy (a clever lad, by the way) 
has said better and truer things about the May than have been said by 
almost any other poet. He has learned the advantage of sticking to fact, 
too,—its value even toa poet.” And Lancelot took a little volume of 
poems from his pocket, and read me one—so musical, so broken-hearted, 
so touched in every word with saddest longing, that I could not listen to 
it unmoved. Jam sorry I cannot recall the whole of it (for I am sure it 
would charm you), but the last verse still rings in my ear: 


“ Ah! my heart is pained with throbbing 
Throbbing for the May— 
Throbbing for the sea-side billows, 
Or the water-wooing willows : 
Where in lauyhing and in sobbing 
Glide the streams away: 
Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 
“ Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 
Waiting for the May : 
Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings; 
Summer comes, yet dark and dreary, 
Life still ebbs away: , 
Man is ever weary, weary, 
Waiting for the May! ” 


I do not know why Lancelot was so hard upon the May that morning. 
His line had given way, or his hook had snapped, as he was landing a 
three-pounder (“five pounds to an ounce,” he averred ; but, to adapt the 
old proverb, there are bigger fish in the sea than ever came out of it), and 
such a mishap is rather apt to try a man’s temper. For the day was a 
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perfect day. It was the first Spring morning,—in fact, I mean, and not by 
the calendar. There is always one day inthe year when the Spring seems 
to me to awake. The snow has been gone for weeks, the sun has been 
shining briskly, the fruit-trees are white with blossom, yet the sky remains 
hard and stern, and the earth is black and inhospitable, as if the thought 
of winter still chilled its heart. But one morning you wake unwarned, 
and you have barely drawn aside the curtains ere you are aware that the 
bonds of death are loosed, that a new life has been born into the year, 
and that like the eyes of a girl who has begun to love, the blue sky 
and the fleecy clouds have strangely softened since nightfall. Spring is 
abroad upon the mountains, and her maiden whisper thrills your pulse ! 
And this very morning (Lancelot had confessed as much, as we strolled 
together to the river-side) was the first morning of the New Year. 

Yet it is difficult to be glad in Spring. Spring, I sometimes think, is 
the saddest of the seasons. And it is not impossible to explain the origin 
of this feeling. There is a grim Danish ballad in which a brother falsely 
accuses his sister of unchastity. A quiet melody, like the warble of a 
brook, flows through the terrible story— 


“ Roses my counsel keep, 
While others round us sleep.” 


The ominous hush of the accompaniment heightens the agony of the tale. 
Men may sleep; but the roses have found you out. They will not 
betray you; but their presence is a tacit reproach. Thus, too, does 
the Spring reproach us. The Winter is past, yet the Winter’s work is 
not completed, and the Winter’s friends are left behind with the snow. 
The sealed lips of January convey no censure; but the delicate labour 
of May is a testimony against us. We can no longer remain unconscious 
that another year has slipped out of our lives; that our hands have been 
folded, and our lamps untrimmed; that the shades of twilight are closing 
in, and the night, when no man can work, is nigh at hand. So we have 
not the heart to welcome back the May. And then there are keener 
regrets which the Spring revives. The buds are growing green again; 
but she—God help you—is bound up, and laid away beyond the Spring- 
time. Not that ‘you sorrow as those without hope. She has gone from 
the kingdom of heaven that is among us, to the kingdom of heaven that 
is beyond the veil. With devout and fearless confidence, as a child to its 
mother’s voice, she has passed through our darkness into His light. 
That glad surprise, the radiant smile that broke upon the parted lips, is 
her answer to her Redeemer’s call, “Come unto me.” A sharp pang, 
doubtless ; yet it would be well if spring could summon back no drearier 
memories. But it discourses, alas! of other, sadder farewells. Last year 
Tnnocent in her hawthorn wreath was the picture of Raphael’s sweetest 
and youngest Cecelia. The hawthorn spray this morning is pure as that 
which then fell upon her bosom ; but the bosom which last May-day was 
snowy white as the blossom—ah, well, there ig @ stain there now which 
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can never be quite washed out again in this world, they say. Then there 
are many tired souls, tired with the long day’s work, who have no greet- 
ing to bestow. They are wearied; to be roused at all is to be roused to 
pain; and they almost resent the pressing activity of Spring— 
“We scarcely care to look at even 

A pretty child, or God’s own heaven; 

We are so tired—my heart and L.” 
The great poetess who wrote these lines (a brief space before she found ¥ 
the rest which she craved) has given expression to a mood of even 
deeper despondency, which the caress of May is peculiarly calculated to 
invite. 





“T pray God pardon me, 
That I no more, without a pang, 
His choicest works can see.” 





That is a mood which I do not care to dwell upon or to analyze; it is one 
of the heaviest and dreariest burdens that a man can be required to carry 
along with him in this world; and when we ask God to heal our wounded 
and afflicted brethren, we should remember this sufferer in our prayers, 
for his punishment, surely, is greater than he can bear. 

Iam thinking of these things, as I lie among the gorse, sorting my 
tackle, and watching the play of the shadows upon the river. We have 
been both quite silent for a long time, until a fisherman in a blue shirt, Hi 
and long leather boots, who is “ shelling ” mussels to bait his lines, 

“ While round him little imps 


Cling screaming, the children as naked 
And brown as his shrimps,” 


rises, and moves away towards the village, and his hearty “‘ Good-day ” 
startles us from our reverie. Then Lancelot, who has instinctively divined 
the current which my thoughts have taken, rouses up, and, still lightly 
and airily clad (as befits the representative of the ‘naked Pict” whose 
shirt Prince Vortigern appropriated), favours me with one of those dis- 
courses, pensive yet satiric, through which the vague and fitful melancholy 
of a Hamlet-like age protests—Hamlet-like in its moral languor and 
irresolute sympathy ; as weak as Hamlet for all practical uses and ends. 
Would you care to hear the argument of his discourse ? 

“What is honour?” it began. “ What is honour, and what are a 
great many other names of a similar derivation—love, fame, friendship, 
immortal glory, and the rest of them? Can you say, on your word, asa 
gentleman, that they repay the labour of living? Fame is a pretty toy, | 
and—especially when the golden trump is blown by maiden’s lipsp—may 
suit the tender youth, 


§ Well pleased to bend to flatteries from thy mouth, 
And feel them stir the myrtle of his crown.’ 








And Love, during the honeymoon, is a provokingly lovely child, fit for 
a Greck pastoral or Dante’s graver iambics. But when the blue has 
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melted out of the eyes, when the pearly flush has faded from the cheek, 
when the immortelles are withered—what then ? 


* Blown harshly keeps the trump its golden cry ? 
Tastes sweet the water with such specks of earth ?’ 


Surely not. Even the poet’s imagination can only feign ‘a divine regret.’ 
Vanity of vanities, my friend, all is vanity. Why, then, struggle so 
fiercely? Why run ourselves out of breath? Is not rest better? There 
are some terrible busybodies in this world, who won't let a soul rest— 
even in eternity. Well, it may be that when there, we shall find ‘ other, 
nobler work to do;’ but in the meantime, sore with the saddle-mark, I 
look forward to a brief interval of repose—a few thousand years, or thereby 
—to quiet the headache and the heartache. My poet has administered 
a proper rebuke to these people in that quaint passage where he says 
that when we have learned by means of evil that good is best, and reached, 
through earth and its noise, to heaven’s serene, that then, 


‘Why, the child grown man, you burn the rod, 
The uses of labour are surely done. 
There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 
And I have had troubles enough for one.’ 


True, you reply, but right and wrong, and virtue and vice, what make 
you of them? To tell you the truth, I have never been able to make 
much—of one or other. Be an honest man certainly, if you can ; only do 
not be too sure that honesty will pay. My pastor (who has been egre- 
giously victimized all his life by missionary societies and other swindlers) 
assures me that honesty is the best policy even in this world. Is he, are 
you, quite satisfied that it is the best? Why, there, for instance, is 
Louise, in her natty little brougham, and Betsy, the maid-of-all-work at 
the ‘ Saracen’s Head ’—both of whom you know by headmark, I assume? 
Which of them has made the better bargain? Betsy grinds from 
morning to night, has seldom a spare moment to wash her face, and gets 
four hours sleep in the twenty-four. Louise—but you know what she is 
like, and how she lives? ’Tis an eminently lovely face, pure and clear as 
the lily, each feature delicately and finely articulated as a Greek face by a 
Greek sculptor. Her manner is serenely unembarrassed ; she evinces as 
little timidity and as little pretension as a duchess. She is by nature 
perfectly unaffected,—simple, good-humoured, and sweet-tempered. The 
bright eye is frank and fearless, and not disturbed by any ‘visionary 
woe;’ and the placid content of the mouth betrays no haunting regret. 
The paths of virtue are paths of pleasantness, undoubtedly; but with 
these facts before me—in view of Louise’s moire antique, and Betsy’s 
sixty summers and imperfectly washed petticoats—I am well pleased that 
I have not to deliver a discourse on its temporal advantages. ‘But the 
devil will get you, Louise, in the end?’ ‘Ah, but we have discharged 
the devil in the meantime,’ says Louise. ‘He doesn’t go into society 
now, We have ceased to invite him: He has no longer the entrée—le 
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pauvre diable!’ Even on this further division of the subject I have 
neither heart nor will, my poor Louise, to sermonise you at length. 
Heaven alone can treat the text aright.” 

At this point Iam tempted to interrupt him. ‘“ You are a scoffer,” 
I say, “and the law shuts your mouth. But there are one or two earnest 
men left in the world—go and hear what they have got to say.” 

“T don’t much fancy earnest men,” is the reply. “A Fifth Monarchy 
man is rather in people’s way in the nineteenth century. Besides, our ear- 
nest men are peculiarly obnoxious : they are so desperately self-satisfied, 
so perfectly conscious that all the world is looking at them! What a 
noble animal an earnest man, with stiff sinews and a bull-like chest, is! 
It must do the world a deal of good to know that a fellow who is as 
muscular as a horse, and who stands six feet two in his stockings, isa 
sound believer. It’s re-assuring. It gives Christianity a lift. Or they try 
another tack.—‘ Put your soul into your work, and you will make it and 
the action fine! Pulling on your breeches is a noble thing if done in a 
right spirit.’ So it is, perhaps; only do be quiet for ten minutes. 
Silence is golden. Say a loud grace before and after every mouthful 
you swallow, if you like; but let me believe that a steady, silent thankful- 
ness is better.” 

I told him that I cared for heroics and hysterics as little as he did; 
that these were not exactly the men to whom I alluded; and that the 
only man I had any real respect for died the other day, and lay buried in 
the little chapel at Santena. Who was he? A graphic pen has thus 
described him :—“ A squat, pot-bellied form; small, stumpy legs; short, 
round arms, with the hands stuck constantly in the trowsers’ pockets; a 
thick neck, in which you could see the veins swelling; scant, thin hair; a 
blurred, blotched face; and sharp grey eyes, covered by goggle spectacles.” 
You ask what I find heroic in this unheroic figure? It is perhaps enough 
to say that this man is Camillo Benso di Cavour, the most fertile and 
powerful brain that modern Europe has produced. That is, perhaps, 
enough: but as he has been dead nearly a year to-day, as his heroic 
qualities are gradually becoming more visible, and as we sadly lack men 
worthy of imitation (real men, not “distinguished names” only), it may 
not be unprofitable to consider, at our leisure, of what stuff this latest 
“hero” was compacted. A life like his refutes Lancelot’s unhopeful 
scepticism and languid scorn more directly than argument can do. 

He is, in the first place, one of our silent heroes, not much addicted to 
windy vehemence of any kind. There is a remarkable absence of clap- 
trap, alike in his speech,—anxious, hesitating, inelegant, and intent only 
on saying the exact thing exactly,—and in his conduct. He did his 
work, as he did his talk, quietly. He had a horror of charlatanism, 
meaning thereby the vulgar and noisy appeal to popular passion. 
Garibaldi’s disposition is too pure and loftily unselfish to expose him to 
the imputation: else his appearance at the Naples opera in a red shirt 
(because he was too poor, though he had the National Treasury at hand, 
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to purchase decent garments) might be called a piece of charlatanism. 
Cavour could not have done this; he would have felt that the conqueror 
of a country might not unpardonably help himself to a new coat. His 
temperament, in like manner, indisposed him to violence,—when violence 
was not indispensable. He would not break with his bitterest foe, if he 
could avoid it. When the Vatican, for instance, veto’d the bishops 
nominated at Turin, the Minister did not retaliate in a direct or angry 
way. He merely ceased to nominate any candidates at all: a policy 
which quickly reduced the number of bishops, without inflicting, as it 
appeared, any loss on the community. The policy of contemptuous 
acquiescence was maintained by Cavour on many occasions with complete 
success, 

And Cavour was a moderate, as well as an undemonstrative man; 
moderate in feeling, and moderate in design. He was no fanatic. He 
loved the golden mean—auream mediocritatem. He was never the slave of 
impulse; never allowed himself to be influenced by resentment, remorse, * 
or visionary enthusiasm. It is said that he was an ardent whist-player, 
and on one occasion lost a larger sum than he could well afford. Many 
men would have played on more recklessly; many men would have thrown 
away the cards in disgust: but Cavour, for the future, merely reduced his 
stakes. The smile of the Court could not make him an apologist of 
tyranny; when its ban was on him he did not ally himself with the 
republicans. He was, in one sense, an intensely practical man. Pure 
| logic was a science which he did not comprehend, and for which he had 
| no aptitude. ‘He did what he could.” That was his motto. Yet 
| Cavour, though he did not love speculative truisms, was not insensible to 
| the higher and more spiritual motives by which nations are governed. 
His entire career for many years was an appeal to these intangible 
influences. ‘“ We have lost,” he is reported to have said after Novara, 
“thousands of brave soldiers: we have wasted many millions; we have 
had disastrous campaigns: and from all this we have only reaped one 
thing: we have got the Italian tricolor as our standard, instead of the 
flag of Savoy. Well, in my opinion, we have not paid too dear a price.” 
The man who in those dark days could hold that Novara was not a barren 
defeat, recognized very clearly the power of national sentiment, of aspira- 
tions for unity and freedom, as opposed to more material agencies. His 
financial operations were not directly paying speculations; but they did 
what they were intended to do. They made Sardinia the model Italian 
State. A similar feeling induced him to embark in the Crimean campaign. 
He probably did not care a straw which power held Sebastopol; but he 
was persuaded that a few drops of Italian blood shed on an Eastern battle- 
field would do much for Italy. When the nations of Europe beheld an 
Italian army in the field, they would begin to comprehend that there was 
an Italian nation behind, and that the nation could produce live soldiers 
as well as old pictures and ballet-dancers. Mrs. Browning has 
summed up, in a powerful couplet, the impression produced on the 
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mind by Cavour’s policy during the uneventful years that followed 
Novara,— 
“ He held up his Piedmont ten years, 
Till she suddenly smiled, and was—Italy.” 


The Minister who could work on in this indirect way for so long, and 
who could enlist such apparently hostile elements to aid his design— 
waiting in patience “ for the atoning hour to come ”"—must have possessed 
a very powerful imagination, or been possessed by an absorbing passion. 
Cavour'’s passion was the Italian Kingdom. In his boyish dreams he 
already saw himself the Minister of a united Italy, and the dream of his 
youth became the devouring excitement of his life. A holy ambition 
burned beneath that politic subtlety. It is impossible to arrive at a just 
estimate of his character, unless we keep this constantly in mind. Cavour 
was the embodiment of an idea. The idea was that to which Dante long 
before had given an imaginative personality. The ravenous she-wolf was 
to prey upon Italy, “ until the greyhound come to drive her to her 
doom.” 

* He shall not feed on lands and pelf, 
But wisdom, love, and righteousness. 
From Feltro unto Feltro he shall rule, 
And raise our humbled Italy, 


For which the maid Camilla brave, 
With Nisus, Turnus, Euryalus bled.” 


Thus Cavour’s is a somewhat impersonal character. It wants the pic- 
turesque lights and shades of passion which we find in other men. 
He was no partisan. He was not interested in party conflicts or party 
triumphs. He used a party as long as he found that it was useful to 
him; whenever it came in his way, whenever it ceased to aid the 
cause for which he laboured, he threw it away, as he threw away 
an old glove. He had few intimate associates. He was friendly, 
sociable, ready to converse; but none ever penetrated into the deeps 
of his heart. His heart was occupied with a single passion; and 
there was no place left in it for love or friendship. He did not marry; 
he rather liked to flirt with women in a light incidental way; but he was 
never vehemently attached. Nor was he “a good hater.” It is said that 
after Novara, the youthful Victor Emmanuel drew his sword, and shaking 
it towards the Austrian camp, said, with a fierce oath, “ L’Italia sari!” It 
may be doubted whether the large and placid intelligence of Cavour could 
appreciate this burning resentment. Austria was in his way, and Austria 
required to be removed; but he did not feel that vehement personal 
antipathy which animated the king. He has been called unscrupulous, 
and in one sense he was unscrupulous. He had not only a serene contempt 
for the verdict which the precisian might pronounce on the machinery 
which he employed, but, I suspect, that in his eyes the end entirely sanctified 
the means. Universal suffrage was a mockery and a snare; but as the 
Tuscans were determined to elect Victor Emmanuel, universal suffrage 
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might be properly resorted to. “Oh! you know,” he said, with his quiet 
laugh, “it’s a capital invention.” There was not a drop of bitterness in 
his nature, and yet he did cruel things, which politicians more cruel by 
nature would have shrunk from. Men and women were the pieces upon his 
chess-board, and he offered them up without remorse. Thus he sacrificed 
the Princess Clothilde—a young and innocent girl. Not that he desired 
or intended to hurt her, but the cause of Italian freedom claimed a costly 
victim, and he laid her without scruple upon its altar. But if he sacrificed 
others, he did not spare himself. Whenever he found that his presence 
obstructed the good cause he voluntarily withdrew. He was utterly un- 
selfish. Italy was to be delivered. He knew that he was the appointed 
deliverer ; but he was quite willing that others should undertake the work, 
if they could do it better. He was not exactly an unbeliever ; but he did 
not concern himself much about the affairs of the next world. He had 
enough to do in the present; the future must take care of itself. “I have 
got my Italy to deliver in the meantime; that is a specific piece of work 
which I have been appointed toconduct; and finish it I must before I die. 
Let me perish, if Italy be free.” In this sacrificial spirit he worked on to 
the end. “Save your souls ; each man his own dirty soul for himself,” 
is, according to Mr. Kingsley, the “ cry” of modern Christendom. Cavour’s 
“cry” was different. “Let us say a prayer for your soul, my son,” the 
priest who attended him in his last moments is reported to have said. 
“Yes, father,” was the reply ; “but let us pray too for Italy.” 

To Cavour’s character, in one respect, complete justice has not yet 
been done. Though eminently and decisively firm, he was never obsti- 
nate. His vision was wonderfully steady and clear. He saw his game 
from the beginning. He had rehearsed his career, and its incidents bear 
the marks of elaborate preparation. Such a man was necessarily indif- 
ferent to public opinion. He could not alter the argument of his discourse 
to satisfy the mob. Thus he was often temporarily unpopular. But 
though no amount of unpopularity could divert him from the course which 
he had chalked out (if that course, and that course alone, could ensure the 
final success of his design), yet he was always ready to yield, when he saw 
that “the inexorable logic of facts” was against him. He could brave 
the mob; but facts were “ chiels that wud na ding,” and he never tried 
to resist them. But he had not only wonderful tact—the instinct which 
enabled him to separate transient manifestations of public feeling from 
those authoritative “facts” which could only be disregarded on pain of 
defeat : he had likewise the faculty which enabled him with rapidity and 
boldness to alter his design, and adapt it to the circumstances of the hour, 
This is, perhaps, the supreme test of a statesman’s capacity. To plan in 
the study, is one thing; to make the plan work in the actual world, is a 
harder task, and requires a vigorous and masculine yet pliant genius. 
The formation of a Northern Italian kingdom was, in Cavour’s view (who 
agreed with Victor Amadeus that Italy, like an artichoke, had to be eaten 
leaf by leaf), the first step towards national unity. When that step was 
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taken, he desired to pause. He wished to organize and consolidate the 
new monarchy. But Garibaldi’s invasion of Naples precipitated the 
denotiment—prematurely, as Cavour thought at the time; prematurely, 
as the events that are still occurring seem to prove. The Minister's 
policy at this difficult crisis was eminently happy. He could neither 
assist nor resist Garibaldi. The one course would have been as perilous 
as the other. But, in a masterly way, he did—nothing. He lay on his 
oars and waited. Garibaldi entered Naples, and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel. The Dictator was intoxicated, as he might well be, with his 
triumph. IIe was for the moment the foremost man in Italy. Cavour’s 
subtle and politic mind viewed this position of affairs with keen anxiety. 
Garibaldi was the last man to whom the Italian cause could be safely 
confided. The rashness and the arrogance of his councils (if not 
restrained) would destroy that hard-won freedom. The moment, 
consequently, had arrived when it was indispensable that Sardinia 
should recover the leadership which had been temporarily dele- 
gated to a daring trooper. The Sardinian army entered the Papal 
States, and overran Central Italy. The Sardinian monarch, flushed with 
victory, advanced at last on equal terms to meet the guerilla captain, 
who canie to the interview with a kingdom in his hand—a royal gift. It 
is difficult to overrate the sagacity of the policy which dictated this move; 
or the rare celerity, boldness, and vigour with which it was executed. 
The more the circumstances are examined, the more clearly will it appear 
that thus only could the perilous victories of Garibaldi have been made 
permanently available to the Italian cause. 

This is my hero. Not, by any means, a blameless life; on the con- 
trary, in many ways most blameworthy. Still, the man knew his own 
mind, and did it. There was, I fear, blood on his hand and guilt on his 
conscience ere he died. But we are all sinners: there is not one man 
who doeth good; no, not one; yet Sir Thomas Browne has assured us : 
that ‘“ they may sit in the orchestra and noblest seats of heaven, who have | 
held up shaking hands in the fire, and humanly contended for glory.” I 
have not heard that Camillo Benso di Cavour occupies a seat in the 
orchestra; but I know that he has been already recompensed ; for the tears 
of a free people have fallen upon his tomb. 

And so he played his part, and such a part is worth playing. Yet, 
after all, as Lancelot urges, is not rest best? Wise statesmen, even, have 
come round to his opinion, One for whose courageous integrity I enter- 
tained profound respect, after governing Europe for thirty years, quitted | 
the capital for the bleak North Sea, and wrote, I am convinced with 
unalloyed satisfaction, over the doorway of the cottage where he spent the 
evening of his days, “ Beatus ille procul a negotiis.” 
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Hs it Hood, Medicine, or Poison ? 


Most persons, I fancy, would like to be able to give a definite answer to 
this question, about any article which they are in the habit of taking 
freely with their daily meals. It would not be pleasant to be in doubt, 
for instance, whether the fine white shavings which cook has thrown over 
the joint of roast beef were horseradish or aconite. A family man would” 
like to be able to say yea or nay, distinctly, to the question, “Is your 
drinking water contaminated to such an extent that it will probably give 
you and your wife and children colic, and paralysis, and epilepsy ? ” 

There is one article of daily consumption, however, about the real 
nature of which there has been a wonderful amount of apathy in the 
public mind; and that is—Alcohol. It is true that for years past the 
question has been disputed, as to which of the classes named at the head 
of this article might rightly claim alcohol as its own; but the war has 
been waged between a few partisans on either side, and the great mass of 
educated people have cared nothing about it. The very few persons 
possessing any acquaintance with physiological science who embraced the 
decided views of the teetotalers were probably led to take this step, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from motives of philanthropy, and not from 
scientific conviction. 

A new turn, however, has been given to the controversy. New pre- 
tensions have been put forward by the teetotalers, on highly plausible 
grounds, to rest their case on the basis of chemical and physiological 
proof of a very positive kind. It becomes absolutely necessary for 
scientific men to engage in the serious consideration of the whole question; 
and accordingly one medical man of eminence after another is being drawn 
into the vortex of strife, and compelled to declare the grounds of his faith 
one way or the other. Perhaps, under these circumstances, it may be 
permitted to a physician, who is deeply impressed with the importance 
of the subject, very briefly to tell the story of the Alcohol controversy, and 
to endeavour to show at what amount of scientific demonstration we have 
really arrived. 

The apathy with which medical men generally regarded the teetotal 
controversy had solid grounds enough. Morally and philanthropically 
considered, the teetotalers, they thought, were to be highly tespected for their 
earnest attempts at social reform. But as for the physiological dogmas 
which they propounded, it seemed that they were evidently false; for they 
were in flagrant contradiction with the principles established by the first 
scientific authorities of the day. Liebig, the great chemist and physio- 
logist, about thirty years ago, propounded his famous classification of food, 
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and in this classification he reckoned alcohol as a heat-producing food. 
For the benefit of readers quite unaccustomed to physiological terms, I 
must explain a little. Certain articles of food, e.g. sugar, starch, fat, oil, 
&c. are used in our bodies, not only for the purpose of adding to the sub- 
stance of some of the tissues, but for sustaining the necessary heat of the 
body. This they accomplish by uniting with the oxygen which our 
system derives from the atmosphere, and forming carbonic acid gas and 
water, the chemical action by which this is effected giving rise to a 
development of heat. It was to this class of foods that Liebig supposed 
alcohol to belong. 

This theory of the action of alcohol had a great success. It corre- 
‘sponded admirably with what might have been expected from the known 
chemical resemblance of alcohol to the fatty and starchy foods, and with 
the fact that chemists had failed to detect alcohol in any considerable 
portion in the excretions of the body. Presently, too, more than one ex- 
perimental physiologist made observations which seemed to confirm its 
truth. Bouchardat and Saodras, in France, administered alcohol to 
ducks, and then bled them to death. The blood was distilled after the 
addition of a little sulphuric acid, and was found to possess a feeble odour 
of acetic acid (vinegar). Now, this acetic acid is one of those compounds 
which alcohol forms out of the body by its union with oxygen: it 
indicates an intermediate stage—a lower degree of oxidation—than that 
which is represented by carbonic acid and water. So that it really seemed 
as if the experimenter had detected Nature in the midst of the chemical 
processes by which she utilizes alcohol for the production of animal heat. 
Again, M. Duchek analyzed the blood of dogs which he had made tipsy 
with alcohol, and believed that he found the traces of aldehyde and 
oxalic acid, two more of the intermediate oxides, so to speak, between 
simple alcohol on the one hand, and carbonic acid and water, which are 
the highest result of the oxidation of alcohol, on the other. 

Nor was the doctrine of Liecbig unsupported by practical evidence, 
which seemed to speak strongly in its favour. A famous English physician, 
recently dead, applied the theory to the treatment of acute diseases—such 
as inflammations and fevers—and imagined that alcohol, in the shape of 
wine or brandy, might prove an admirable substitutive food during the 
inability of the stomach to digest ordinary nourishment. The practice 
may have been pushed too far, but it succeeded to a remarkable and most 
"mnexpected extent. The old notion that wine and brandy would increase 
the force of an acute inflammation was upset: and undoubtedly a new 
method of saving life had been invented; for no one had previously given 
alcohol in the same way, and on the same principles, in the treatment 
of the so-called sthenic (or strong) diseases. As was not unnatural, the 
wide-spread celebrity of Dr. Todd’s practice contributed to establish 
a conviction of the truth of Liebig’s doctrines. Those who closely 
watched the practice of Dr. Todd saw with astonishment that patients 
suffering under acute diseases, and for days together unable to take 
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4 anything but large doses of alcohol, recovered from their maladies with 
[ scarcely any of the emaciation and loss of strength which they had so 


often seen protracted for a long period of convalescence. The inference 
' seemed plain. The alcohol had united with the oxygen, and had pre- 
2 vented it from feeding upon, and burning up, the tissues; so that but 
, little wasting had taken place. The more inattentive followers of Dr. Todd, 
l those who had never closely watched him at the bedside, unfortunately 
, quite mistook his principles, and went to the absurd length of investing 
l brandy with the character of a specific against almost every disease. 

From all this there has now come a great revulsion. Chemists have 
. arisen, both in this country and in France, who declare that alcohol is not 
a food at all. They say that they have proved, by experimental investi- 
gation, that the whole of the alcohol which we take into the stomach runs 
through the body as it might through a filter, and is very shortly cast 
. out, by the various excretions, totally unchanged. There is no union with 
oxygen, no combustion, no change into carbonic acid and water; there- 
fore, alcohol cannot be a food. “ L’alcohol n’est pas un aliment!”’ says 
M. Lallemand, in a magisterial way. Alcohol, in short, is nothing more 
nor less than a poison, of which the system labours eagerly to rid itself 
as fast as possible! Very nearly the same language is held by Dr. 
Edward Smith, who has publisned some able papers on the subject. 

The teetotalers are, of course, radiant with triumph. Even medical 
men have shrunk back from their rapidly growing confidence in the 
efficacy of alcohol as a means of treatment in acute disease ; while, as 
regards its employment as a beverage during health, they profess them- 
' selves almost teetotalers in theory, if not in practice. The spectacle is not 
very edifying to the general public, who are puzzled at these rapid changes 
of medical belief; more especially as one of the most eminent surgeons 
of the day—Professor Miller, of Edinburgh—has completely espoused the 
new doctrines. As Ido not happen to share in the belief that the new 
oracles have effectually settled the question, I wish to state what seem to 
me very good and sufficient grounds for hesitation in accepting the reformed 
| faith, and casting away the traditions of the greatest teacher of clinical medi- 
i cine, and one of the most philosophical physicians of the present century. 
The action of alcohol on the body presents two phases. There is, 
first, its immediate action on the nervous system, producing, in its various 
degrees, excitement, intoxication, narcotism, or death itself. And there is, 
: secondly, its more remote operation on the tissues, in virtue of which it 
may be held to assist, or to impair, the nutrition of the body and the 
various processes which subserve that nutrition ; to assist the growth and 
preservation of the frame, or to hasten its disease and decay. In the 
present paper I shall only attempt to deal with the former of these two 
effects of alcohol. 

Action of Alcohol upon the Nervous System.—First, let me state as fairly 
as I can the theory of those who think that alcohol acts on the nervous 
system only as a poison or a medicine, With regard to the effect of small 
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doses, the opinion of this party is clearly expressed by Professor Miller : * 
—* Alcohol is a narcotic stimulant; one of a class of substances which, 
given in repeated small doses, will produce a stimulant effect which may 
be kept up for some time ; an effect, however, which will certainly be 
followed, on the withdrawal of the medicine, by a depression profound in 
proportion to the length of time during which it has been delusively 
postponed.” The upholders of this theory further believe that the effect 
of a larger dose is to bring about more quickly than in the former case 
the condition of depression, the stimulant action being more short-lived ; 
till, in the instance of enormous doses, the stimulant effect may be alto- 
gether concealed by the more powerful narcotic influence, which in this 
case instantly becomes perceptible. It thus appears that in every dose 
alcohol possesses, though in varying relative proportions, a stimulant and 
a narcotic, or depressing, action. An essential part of this doctrine also 
is, that the taking of alcohol in any dose begets a craving for its repeti- 
tion, and that the dose must be periodically increased to satisfy the morbid 
wants of the system. It is not by any means difficult to find evidence 
which seems to speak in favour of the above theory. The teetotaler 
points to the drunkard, and bids us remark that the poor wretch, although 
he was in a state of glorious self-complacency last night at his favourite 
“ free-and-easy,” is in a frightful state of depression and despondency this 
morning; that he will begin drinking again presently, to steady his 
hand and clear his head; that before the evening is over he will be 
tipsy again; and that to-morrow morning he will have a worse headache 
and a fiercer craving for more drink than to-day; and so on progres- 
sively. Then, again, no man takes to drunken habits at once—he is 
always a “ moderate drinker” at first. And as a proof that all your mode- 
rate drinkers are in the same road to ruin, and are surely, though slowly, 
increasing their dose of alcohol—see how they feel it if you cut off their 
“ moderate” allowance! They are, in fact, victims to the same morbid 
craving as we notice in its developed form in the drunkard. 

This seems a very consistent and plausible theory. Let us compare 
it, however, with facts. 

Alcohol, when taken into the stomach, in any dose, immediately 
enters the blood. It needs no digestion; the stomach veins suck it up 
as a sponge might do, and it passes, unchanged, into the circulation. It 
has been proved by MM. Lallemand and Perrin (what had long ago been 
supposed) that alcohol possesses a peculiar affinity for the nervous system, 
and tends to collect itself in that part of the body. ‘The nervous tissue 
has some strange attraction for it, which is not to be explained by our 
chemical theories; and whilst this sort of incorporation (temporary, it 
may be) of the alcohol is going on, of necessity the circulation in the 
nervous centres and their functional activity is increased somewhat. 
Now, this explains completely the account which any intelligent person 
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would give of his own sensations after taking a moderate dose of alcohol. 
Every one knows that a glass or two of good wine ordinarily gives 
a slight stimulus to the intellect, and at the same time “ maketh glad the 
heart.” ‘The latter phrase is wonderfully significant and true; for upon 
the great ganglia of the sympathetic nervous system, which have so much 
to do with regulating the movements of the heart, alcohol exercises a 
remarkable influence. If the pulse be slow and feeble, its frequency and 
strength are both increased; if it be unnaturally quick and irregular, it 
is usually steadied and made slower. A genial sense of slight warmth 
pervades the body, owing, perhaps, to the action of the alcohol extending 
to the fine branches of sympathetic nerves, which accompany all the 
arteries, and govern the contractions of their muscular coats. 

So far, the most thorough-going teetotaler would not deny that I am 
correctly describing the sensations which are felt shortly after taking a 
small dose of alcohol. But the teetotaler would say that the stimulant 
effect is soon succeeded by a depression which leaves the moderate drinker 
in a worse condition than he was in before he took his small dose of 
alcohol. I am obliged to deny altogether the correctness of this state- 
ment. It is certainly not borne out by the testimony of moderate drinkers 
themselves, nor is it warranted, theoretically, by what we know of the 
physiological action of the stimulant. What we should expect, @ priori, 
from our knowledge of physiological laws, is, that after a certain length of 
time the slight excitement and elevation of the nervous force would 
subside, leaving matters as they were before the dose: and this is pre- 
cisely what moderate drinkers tell us of their own experience. In cases, 
indeed, where the nervous system has been worn with incessant fatigue or 
mental distress, or starved by an insufficient or poorly concocted blood 
supply, there is little doubt that even this amount of reaction does not 
take place, but that there is a permanent improvement of the functional 
power of the brain, in consequence of the administration of small doses 
of alcohol. 

Again, our teetotal friends are very fond of throwing hard words at 
the “ slavish habit,” as they call it, of moderate drinking. By this term 
they imply that the taking of alcohol, in any dose, has the effect of 
ensnaring the appetite in such a way as that the drinker inevitably tends 
to increase his dose periodically. Now it is necessary to remember that 
there are two different ways in which people may be fascinated by any 
article of food so as to be led to indulge more and more freely in it as 
they goon. Anything which we eat or drink may be a snare in one way, 
viz. if we allow ourselves to become unreasonably fond of it for the sake 
of its mere temporary effects upon the palate; and it is quite possible 
in this way to be “ ensnared” into an extravagant and hurtful indulgence 
in roast-beef or plum-pudding. Dr. Johnson is said to have been 
“ ensnared” by veal-pie with plums in it, a food in presence of which he 
invariably forgot prudence and even decency. But the seducing influence 
of alcohol is represented to be something far more subtle than this. We 
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are told that it acts upon the nervous system in such an exhausting way 
that a positive physical necessity arises to increase the dose, if we wish to 
reproduce the pleasant stimulant effect which first resulted from its use. 
The moderate drinker must ultimately indulge more freely in tippling 
than he does at present. As a matter of fact, however, the moderate 
drinker does not do so, except in extraordinary instances, and I can see no 
reason why he should. There is nothing in the state of his health by 
which a medical adviser could detect that his nervous powers are being 
destroyed ; and yet, such a process of degeneration is usually accompanied 
by visible and tangible evidences which doctors are well enough accus- 
tomed to recognize. Why should we take upon ourselves to declare that 
a progressive weakening of our nervous systems is going on, merely 
because the exigencies of the teetotal theory require the statement? 

If we leave the region of moderate drinking, and look at the case of 
undoubted intemperance, we shall find the common descriptions of pheno- 
mena more inaccurate than ever. Most people who go about to describe 
drunkenness in the pictorial way, give something like the following sketch 
of their “ beastly example.” They tell us that a person who drinks a large 
quantity of any alcoholic liquor gets first excited, and then dreadfully 
depressed, and that the depression is more marked than in the case of the 
person who takes a small dose. Now it is just as well that we should 
at once get rid of the notion that there is any true “ excitement” in 
drunkenness. The phenomena of it vary according to the way in which a 
large dose of alcohol has been taken. If an ordinary person drinks off a 
large dose of raw spirits at once, he immediately becomes dead drunk ; 
that is, in a frightful state of nervous depression. Nay, if he have only 
taken enough, he may fall down dead, as if he had been shot; and there 
are several instances recorded of this accident. But usually the drunkard 
lingers over his potion, and takes it by degrees, so that some time elapses 
before he reaches the point at which moderate men would say that he was 
“kicking over the traces.” Of course, during all this time he is not de- 
pressed. When, however, he begins to be really inebriated, that is to say; 
when a certain amount of alcohol has found its way into the nervous 
system, things are changed. Every one of the signs of drunkenness is a 
sign of depression ; first of all, the face becomes unnaturally flushed, and 
the movements of the eyes unsteady ; that is to say, that the muscular coats 
of the blood-vessels of the face are paralysed, and that the muscles of the 
eyeball are paralysed ; then the speech becomes thick—that means, that 
the tongue is getting palsied. Later, the muscles of the trunk and limbs 
get paralysed too, and the drinker cannot walk, nor sit upright, but sprawls 
upon the ground; and, at last, if the dose of alcohol have been very large 
indeed, the muscles of breathing get paralysed, and death results. The 
power of perceiving sensations, too, is uniformly and progressively lessened 
from the moment that intoxication begins, and the effects upon the mind 
are wholly of a paralysing kind. First of all, the drunkard loses the power 
of coherent reasoning; then obliteration of ideas of time, and space, and 
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4 locality ensues. A friend of my own tells rather a good story of two 
‘ convivial youths, who were returning from a public dinner in a state of 
é slight obfuscation. One of them took it into his head that the broad door- 
4 step of one of the houses in Bedford Square was his own bedroom, and 
" invited his companion to take a “ shake-down” with him, as it was so late. 
y His friend agreed, and the pair proceeded to divest themselves of some of 
2 | their garments, and lay down, each with his head resting on one of the 
4 ) scrapers, as it might on a pillow. An early policeman found them sleep- 
.. ing softly, their hats and coats, &c. suspended on the area railings, their 
at boots arranged, with supernatural accuracy and neatness, side by side, upon 
y | the edge of the upper door-step. 

The memory, too, gets paralysed in drunkenness ; and, curiously enough, 
of / it is the memory of recent events which is first lost. The same things may 
ss, be noticed with chloroform, the operation of which is in many respects 
- . similar to that of alcohol given in large or poisonous doses. ‘The memory 
h of a drunkard for long past events is sometimes very odd. It is as if the 
- brain were like a palimpsest, of which the upper layers must be scraped 
iy away before we can read the writing of an earlier date. Soon, however, 
. memory and reflection of every kind is done away with, and the mind of 
id q the drinker becomes simply a blank. By this time he may be considered 
1. to be “ dead drunk.” 

a No one will doubt that the above are all of them phenomena of depres- 
‘a sion. But some may ask, “How is it that persons in the early stage of 
z inebriation are so often violent in their words and acts? Surely, this is 
ly 4 true excitement, and is caused by the poisonous dose of alcohol?” I must 
re answer that this muscular violence and these loud words are not the index 
d of a true excitement. The reasoning faculty which usually controls the 
0g imagination, and the moral sense which corrects the appetites and pas- 
” | sions, are paralysed earliest in alcohol poisoning, and the powers which 
2 are thus liberated from bondage come tumultuously into operation. But 
y) there has been no true stimulation of them; indeed a true paralysis is 
18 fast approaching, which will destroy those powers altogether for the time. 
a ‘ It would seem, then, that there is a radical distinction between the 
d . effect of small and of large doses, respectively, of alcohol. Below a certain 
ts dose this substance is a pure stimulant, so far as regards its action on the 
12 nervous system. Above this dose its effect is a wholly depressing one. 
at i And this brings me to one of the most interesting and important aspects of 
08 : the whole question. 

/ : There is no idea more general, and no idea more false, than that we 
re : can separate the three great classes,—foods, medicines, and poisons—from 
. : each other by rigid lines. It is hardly too much to say that we cannot 
1d | predicate with certainty of any food that it may not also be a medicine 
d ; and a poison, nor of any poison that it may not be also a medicine and a 
or : food, under some circumstances. 

d The old notion that medicinal and poisonous substances were rigorously 


separated from foods was a very natural one to arise, and, moreover, it was 
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fostered by the theories as to the nature of disease which were formerly 
current in the profession. Disease, at any rate acute disease, till quite 
lately, figured itself to the imagination of medical men as some strong 
demon which possessed the bodies of men, and which supernaturally 
excited the force and activity of the vital functions: a demon which 
required to be chastised with severe and hostile measures. Now we know 
but too well that all disease means “something less than life,” as 
Dr. Chambers has well expressed it,—and that the more acute the disease 
the deeper is this depression of the bodily powers below their normal 
standard. The result of this discovery has been that physicians have 
turned with almost one accord to the remedies which promise to aid 
nutrition either directly or indirectly. It is scarcely too much to say 
that half of the medicine which an enlightened physician now-a-days pre- 
scribes consists of substances such as cod-liver oil, and steel, and the like 
remedies, which act absolutely in the same way as common foods, by 
becoming formed into tissues of the body, or such as arsenic, mercury, 
iodine, and the like, which may do so advantageously for a limited period 
by their union with the corpuscles of the blood. If we add to these the 
large class of sedatives (including opium), the whole use and object of 
which is to preserve the integrity of the nervous system, and the various 
exciters of secretion, by the use of which we endeavour to carry off those 
effete portions of the body which ought to have been cast out, and are now, 
by their retention, interfering with the nutritive effects of the new 
materials, the foods which we attempt to pour in,—we have very nearly 
told the tale of the most important medicines upon which the modern 
physician relies, with the certainty of conviction that he comprehends their 
action, and may safely reckon upon their faithful service. 

We see, then, that the doctors feed people too, as well as the bakers 
and butchers. And queer food it sometimes is, at first sight, which they 
give their patients. So impossible is it to draw the line between 
poisons and medicines, that one of the most deadly of the former is, in 
small doses, an excellent tonic, namely, arsenic. So that to an intelligent 
physician there is nothing in the least strange or abnormal in the fact of 
alcohol being a deadly poison in one dose, and a medicine or a food in smaller 
doses. Common salt, which is a perfectly indispensable article of human 
food, without which we should perish miserably, is, in very large doses, a 
frightful irritant poison, and has several times caused death: while in 
medium quantities it is a safe and useful emetic medicine. 

So far I have attempted to prove two things,—first, that there seems to 
be a radical difference, and not merely one of degree, between the effects of 
large and of small doses, respectively, of alcohol upon the nervous system : 
that the former act as pure depressers, the latter as pure stimulants of that 
system. Secondly, that there is nothing in what we know of the laws of 
the physiological action of the various substances which can be taken into 
the body, which makes this at all impossible, or even unlikely. I hasten 
to the final aspect of the influence of alcohol upon the nervous system, 
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namely, the remarkable changes which take place in its operation when it 
is given during many diseased conditions. 

It is.a curious and deeply interesting fact that most of the inflam- 
matory and febrile diseases which are prevalent are accompanied 
with a condition of nervous system which allows large quantities of 
alcohol to be taken without the production of intoxication. The very 
fact that the “poison line,” so to speak, of alcohol, can be thus shifted 
by an alteration in the state of bodily health of the drinker, is to my 
mind one of the strongest confirmations of the theory that there is a 
radical distinction between the effect of large and of small doses. Nature 
seems to have beneficently provided, in the phenomena of intoxication, a 
plain and obvious indication of the point at which the action of alcohol 
ceases to be beneficial, and becomes hurtful to the human body. So long 
as there is any need for alcohol in the system it will fail to intoxicate; the 
moment that the faintest symptom of intoxication appears, we may be 
sure that the further use of this agent would be injurious. 

Besides the so-called “ acute” diseases, in which there is grave febrile 
disturbance of the system, there are many other conditions in which a 
larger dose of alcohol than ordinary may be taken without producing 
intoxication. For instance, in severe hemorrhages, where a great quan- 
tity of blood is rapidly lost, there is often almost no limit to the amount of 
alcohol which can be borne without producing inebriation. Patients thus 
situated will sometimes drink several wineglassfuls of raw spirit, not only 
without becoming drunk, but with the most evident benefit to their condi- 
tion. The nervous system, the very centre and basis of the vital functions, 
has been drained of blood and exhausted of force, and unless it be quickly 
restored to its wonted activity, life must cease. Under these circumstances 
the rapid absorption of a large quantity of a substance which, like alcohol, 
has a special proclivity towards the nervous system, is precisely the best 
means for reviving the failing circulation of blood in the nervous centres, 
and upholding the powers of life until the body can be supplied with its 


- ordinary nutriment in sufficient quantity to restore the condition of healthy 


nutrition. 

Again, in many forms of dyspepsia, doses of alcohol, which in perfect 
health would certainly cause slight intoxication, entirely fail to produce 
any such effect. 

There is one instance of the action of alcohol in disease which is too 
remarkable and important to be passed over lightly, and that is the opera- 
tion of this agent in the diseases of the nervous system which have been 
caused by itself. Let us take the instance of that slighter manifestation of 
its evil effects upon the system—the craving which a drunkard feels on 
recovering from a debauch to repeat the dose in an increased quantity. 
We have seen already that this craving is a distinctly morbid phenomenon, 
which is not produced by moderate doses, but only by those larger quan- 
tities which are sufficient to produce some, at least, of the symptoms of 
intoxication. Now it is avery well known fact that a small dose of alcohol 
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will often relieve the feelings of headache, and nausea, and depression, 
which accompany the recovery from a debauch. “ Take a hair of the dog 
that bit you,” is a very common maxim under such circumstances—not a 
very wise one, certainly, but one which is nevertheless grounded on prac- 
tical experience. It is perfectly true that a glass of bitter ale will often 
relieve at once the intolerable morning depression of a drunkard, while a 
stronger dose of alcohol would only reproduce the symptoms of intoxica- 
tion ; and herein is one of the strongest proofs of the essential distinction 
between the effects of small and of large doses ; for if a small dose of alcohol 
were at all depressing in its tendencies, and not purely stimulating as 
it is, it could only add to the miseries of a person who should resort to it 
when already so much depressed. 

One word more as to the action of alcohol on the nervous system in 
disease. It isa remarkable fact, which has been plainly brought out by 
Dr. Druitt in a recent able paper, that the use of the largest doses of 
alcohol during the progress of acute disease is never productive of any 
craving for drink after the disease has been cured. But if the stimulus 
has been used timidly, and the disease allowed to protract itself under a 
chronic form, then there is the danger of a craving for alcohol being gene- 
rated, by which the patient might be led to indulge in unnecessary and 
pernicious habits of drinking. Fortunately there is an excellent rule to 
guide the physician in his administration of alcohol in acute disease, and 
that is, that he should not shrink nor hold his hand, whatever may be the 
quantity of alcohol required, so long as the absence of symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, and the inability of the patient to digest proper supplies of ordinary 
food, indicate the necessity for its continuance. Where this plan is firmly 
and unshrinkingly carried out, there is no danger that the patient will 
retain the desire for alcohol when once the powers of ordinary digestion 
have been re-established. 

So far, then, as regards the more immediate action of alcohol on the 
nervous system, the conclusions which I am led to are these :— 

1. That alcohol in small doses is a pure stimulant. 

2. That alcohol in large doses is a purely depressing, poisonous agent. 

3. That the feeling of craving for drink is one not excited by moderate, 
but only by poisonous doses. 

4, That in various diseased conditions the dose of alcohol which may 
be borne without producing intoxication, or alcohol poisoning, is much 
increased, and that here, too, the feeling of craving for a repetition of the 
dose is not produced. 
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Che Shallowell Mystery. 


ED Gee 


CHAPTER I. 


A tone, late, lounging breakfast. Arthur Ringston sits with the relics of 
the repast still before him; as he leans back in his easy chair it is evident 
that some entrancing subject occupies all his thoughts. 

Now of all occupations thinking is one to which he is least addicted. 
He disapproves of it. It is in direct opposition to his system of living. 

Yet this morning when Georgy Davis, who has the next chambers in 
the Albany, looks him up, he scarcely notices him, but only receives him 
with a nod. 

Georgy, who is accustomed to make himself at home everywhere, 
helps himself to some Maraschino, before he takes in the phenomenon ; 
when he does it renders him voluble immediately. 

“Why, Ringston, what’s the matter with you? Here I have becn 
nearly a minute and a half in the place and you have not said a word, 
Why, I am hanged if you don’t look as if you were actually thinking 
about something.” 

To the question Ringston returned no answer; on the observation he 
made no remark. 

Davis flung himself at full length on the sofa and took a book, deter- 
mined to wait the result. 

In about five minutes Ringston found his tongue. 

“ First of all, Georgy,” he said, ‘‘ let me apologize for my silence, for I 
knew you were here, though I did not speak to you. But if I had it would 
have put me to great inconvenience; for not being used to thinking, if I 
had not finished while I was about it, it would have taken me an hour 
or more to get back to where I was when you came in, supposing I ever 
arrived there at all.” 

: “ Sir,” said Davis, “ your explanation is most satisfactory, but for your 
{ own sake I would not advise you to do it again, for it does not appear to 
agree with you. Is it permitted to ask at what conclusion you have 


arrived?” 
“T am still in doubt,” replied Ringston, “ whether you should con- 


gratulate or condole with me. My cousin has just left me three thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Well, I will congratulate you first, and, if you can show good cause, 
will try to condole with you afterwards.” 

“Why, you see, it is an awkward sum. It is too much to spend in a 
week, and it is not enough to be of any particular use.” 
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“Of course you would not think of ‘muddling it away’ in paying 
your debts; but it might be some good for staving off any that press.” 

“No, Davis, no! I am convinced that paying your creditors money 
on account is a mistake. It is every bit the same thing as letting dogs 
get a taste for blood. They'd always be wanting more. And as for paying 
one man, if you did not cash up to the lot,—why, it would be—what is 
it they call it in the newspapers—showing undue preference; is it not? 
I believe it is felony. No, no, Georgy; whatever I do I will never be 
unjust.” 

“‘ Well, come and have a game of pyramids, and let's talk the thing 
over.” 

“‘ No, George Davis; not if I know it. It’s my firm belief that in your 
theory life is one pyramid, and other people’s money the bricks that com- 
pose it, by winning which you are to rise to the apex.” 

“ Well, I have not got even ‘ three bricks higher’ by you.” 

“ For the simple reason, my George, that it is many years since I have 
had any money to lose.” 

“ But what are you going to do with the money? You might get ‘ The 
Ruffler’ for fifteen hundred, and he is well in for the Cesarewitch. 

“¢The Ruffler’ will not suit my little book. I arrived at a decision 
after you came in. This is what Iam going to do. I shall go down toa 
nicish watering-place within easy distance of a decent pack—enjoy myself 
quietly, and make the money go as far as I can for a twelvemonth; and 
then , 

“Well, what then ?” 

“¢T shall kill myself.” 

“Oh, of course, to the sound of slow music in the distance; hurdy- 
gurdies and bagpipes playing under your windows, &c.” 

“No; I mean what I say. Another year will be just enough of it.” 

“ Provided you don’t flush an heiress in the meantime. What you 
have described would be a useful country for that kind of game ; and if 
you make your three thousand pounds three thousand a-year, you might 
have a chance.” 

“No; that would be a sacrifice for which I could not screw up my 
courage ; I would sooner go to Boulogne and vegetate on the interest of 
the three thousand. I don’t know why it is, but to me they always seem 
to take their complexion from their bank-notes, and the shade of their 
hair from the colour of their guineas.” 

“Why, golden tresses are the correct thing.” 

“Yes; but I am thinking of the ‘red, red gold.’ — Besides, they’ve 
too accurate an idea of their own money value impressed upon them 
from infancy. No; I shall keep to my original plan; and twelve months 
from the day on which I arrive in my new home, I shall depart this life. 
My mode of death will form an interesting subject of reflection during my 
leisure hours; for now I have begun to think I may as well go on.” 

“Do you really expect me to believe this?” 
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“Tfyou say you don’t ;—well, I won’t call you out, because that might 
disarrange my plans; but I should prefer your dropping the subject.” 

“ And you won’t play one pool?” 

“ Not this morning. I must see about carrying my new arrangements 
into effect. Ta-ta.” 

George Davis soon spread the news of Ringston’s legacy, and his 
theory for its disposal far and wide; and consequently that gentleman was 
favoured with a great many visits in the course of the morning. When 
he had quite a levee, he went over the whole affair for the public benefit. 
Amongst the men who were present, some had come expecting to find him 
a little mad ; others had made up their minds that he had been amusing 
himself at George’s expense. But Ringston stated his intentions and his 
reasons for them in such a quiet and business-like way, that many were 
shaken in their opinion. Some of the younger men, indeed, at last felt 
perfectly confident that he would carry out what he had said to the letter. 
It should be mentioned that he prefaced his explanation by stating that 
Davis happened to come in just as he had decided upon the course he 
was about to pursue, and that he had spoken to him about it on the spur 
of the moment ; but, considering it in the light of a confidential commu- 
nication, he never imagined it would have gone any farther. 

One man, indeed, ventured to say that he thought the joke had gone 
far enough ; but he soon repented his temerity. 

“T am not in jest, sir,” said Ringston, in a voice which startled the 
room; “and as this is a subject which I shall not discuss again, if any 
one wilfully forces upon me a statement of their disbelief in my intentions, 
I shall consider that they wish to give me the lie.” 

As Ringston had once thrown a man out of a first-floor window, and 
there was still a latent possibility that he might be mad, this produced 
rather a hiatus in the conversation. 

The difficulty was cleverly got over by a young gentleman who 
said,— 

“You have not told us yet, Ringston, what is to be the scene of your 
operations ? ” 

“Well, I have not made up my mind, and shall be glad of any advice 
on the subject. 

“ What do you say now to Shallowell; Maverley’s regiment is sta- 
tioned there, and it is within easy rexch of Glencroft’s pack, and the South 
Clodshire as well ?” 

“ By Jove, you don’t say so; I have not seen Maverley since he returned 
to England, and it is a nice country too. Shallowell it shall be. I will 
write to Maverley to-night. By-the-by, if any of you know anybody who 
could take the rooms off my hands, with furniture and everything as it 
stands, I should be glad.” 

As the party gradually dispersed, young Racington, who was just 
starting upon town, lingered on till the last, and as soon as they were 
alone commenced a negotiation. In ten minutes Ringston had disposed of 
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all his goods and chattels, including some tolerable pictures, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and a hunter which had proved rather too much 
for Mr. Racington, as on previous occasions, when there had been a difference 
of opinion between them with regard to the road which they should go, the 
horse had generally had the best of the argument. 





CHAPTER IL 


Miss Ernerence, the belle of Shallowell, stands at the window of the 
pump-room. She is surrounded by a select band of male and female 
satellites. 

“‘ Who is that in such deep mourning walking with Captain Maverley?” 
she inquired of Dr. Doser, the most active of newsmongers and most 
industrious of gossips. 

The gentleman she indicates is a slight, elegant-looking man, about 
the middle height. He is very pale, with a large black moustache. The 
rest of his face is closely shaven. 

“ You may look upon that gentleman as a phenomenon, Miss Etheredge,” 
replied the doctor; “‘for in him you see a man in mourning for himself. 
That is Mr. Ringston, of whom I have no doubt you have heard.” 

“But Mr. Ringston must be in mourning for his cousin, who has left 
him the fortune.” 

“His cousin may form an excuse to put forward to the world, but I 
know from the best authority "—and here the doctor shook his head mys- 
teriously—“ that he will never return to another garb. He wears it as a 
token of his own approaching end.” 

And here the doctor repeated the story of Mr. Ringston’s intentions, 
which had preceded him to Shallowell. As he concluded it, Maverley 
and Ringston repassed on horseback; the captain in pink, his friend in 
his usual black. Ringston was riding a gigantic black horse, nearly 
seventeen hands, and evidently of immense power. 

“The hounds meet at Laverock Close this morning; you should have 
gone to see them throw off, Miss Etheredge,” said young George Clatham. 

“ How is it that you are not there?” retorted the young lady, looking 
gracefully unconscious. 

Poor George blushed, but made no reply. 

As soon as Ringston and Maverley reached the Close, the captain, who 
was a great authority on horse-flesh, was carried off by a friend to give 
an opinion on a mare that Mivens, the livery-stable keeper from Shallowell, 
had ridden over to sell. 

Consequently, Ringston was left alone, and not being known, was a 
good deal stared at. Most of the men present were members of the hunt, 
and turned out in the uniform, which was gorgeous in the extreme, so 
that Ringston’s sables formed a striking contrast amid the mass of pink. 

“ That fellow must be an undertaker,” said Mr. Snaffleton. 
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“ The brute he is riding does look as if he had just come out of a 
hearse,” said Bob Bitwell. 

“Go and tell him, Charlie, it is no use his coming here; he won't 
get any orders to-day. Nobody ever breaks his neck in this hunt,” said 
Snaffleton. 

“Go yourself,” said Charlie Chesterfield. 

“ Charlie’s afraid,” said Bitwell. 

“* No, Charlie’s not,” said that young gentleman; “ but I'll toss Bitwell 
whether he goes or I.” 

“ Come, now, that’s only fair,” cried two or three men. 

Bitwell did not like it, but was ashamed to slink out of it. There 
was a general laugh when he lost the toss. 

As he walked his horse towards Ringston, two or three ranged near 
enough to hear what he said. 

Ringston had been standing with his back to his critics; it is probable 
that if they had seen his face the joke would not have been suggested. 
When he happened to turn, as Bitwell came up, that gentleman con- 
ceived an additional dislike to the duty he had to perform. However, he 
felt he was in for it, and plunged desperately in medias res. 

“T don’t think you'll do much business to-day, sir?” 

Ringston chose to suppose that he alluded to the prospect of sport, 
though he had caught a word here and there of the conversation, and 
suspected that a jest was intended. He replied accordingly— 

“* Not a bad scenting morning.” 

“ Oh, I did not mean with the fox, I meant with the funerals.” 

“T have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, sir, and I do not take 
orders for funerals; but, if you should follow me to-day, I think it is 
extremely likely I may have to give one.” 

These words Ringston uttered very slowly, and gave additional point 
to the last sentence by surveying Mr. Bitwell and his horse through his 
ebony-encircled eyeglass. 

That gentleman looked extremely uncomfortable as he returned to his 
friends. 

They found very soon after this, and got away directly. An open 
country and the pace tremendous. Twenty minutes’ straight riding, and 
only one momentary check. Ringston only rides ten stone, and Erebus 
is well up to fifteen. He has ridden more than one steeple-chase, and 
been first past the post. The black coat takes its place in the first rank 
as a matter of course. Bitwell, who does not forget the challenge, strives 
hard to keep ahead, but Erebus is too much for his chesnut across some 
ploughed land. Over the crest of the hill they go straight as a line, 
with a splendid view as they top it. But as they begin to descend, they 
see a great deal more than they like. 

One long field, with a most unpromising bullfinch at the bottom, and 
beyond the hill falls away precipitously, like the side of a house. 

The fox points straight a-head, and in a minute two or three hounds 
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are seen rolling over and over in their course towards the bottom. The 
huntsman turns off to the right for a winding path which leads through 
the wood to the bottom. Ringston, who had taken the second place, gocs 
straight a-head, glancing once over his shoulder to look for Bitwell as he 
neared the fence. Bitwell caught his glance, and kept in his track. 
Crash through the bullfinch goes Erebus; but can he keep his footing on 
the other side? For a second, it seems a certainty that he must fall on 
his head; but, with a desperate effort, Ringston recovers him. Another 
stride, and he slides on to his haunches on the wet ground; and so on, 
slipping and sliding, Ringston throwing his weight well back, by the 
most extraordinary luck they reached the bottom in safety. Then across 
the road over an oxer “like a bird,” just in time for the kill ; for the 
hounds ran into him in the next field. 

Bitwell got through the bullfinch gallantly, but the chesnut rolled 
over the moment he lighted on the descent, crushing his rider beneath 
him. 

Bitwell was picked up about a third of the way down the hill, with 
two damaged ribs and a broken collar-bone. The chesnut rolled to the 
bottom and broke his back. 

Behind Bitwell came Maverley and Snafileton, but they wisely followed 
the example of the huntsman, and went round by the lane. : 

Snafileton mentioned to the captain what had occurred before the run, 
and commented on Ringston’s desperate riding. 

“Why, you see, if he breaks his neck now,” said Maverley, “ it will 
save him the trouble of killing himself at the end of the year, and would 
be more moral besides.” 

Then followed the story. 

Both Glencroft’s hounds and the South Clodshire had some good runs 
during the next fortnight, at all of which Ringston was present, and rode 
in the same style. Fortunately, he did not again tempt any one to follow 
him; and, thanks to his light weight, light hand, good seat, and the bone 
and blood of Erebus, he came to no harm. 

By this time he had become an object of general interest at Shallowell ; 
and though several people thought him mad, he had no relations who 
considered it would be a profitable speculation to put him in a lunatic 
asylum. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Rixgston soon became rather popular than not, notwithstanding the 
mystery which surrounded him. Any allusion to this he always checked. 
With the memory of Bitwell's fate fresh in their minds, and under the 
unpleasant light which gleamed in Ringston’s eyes when he was annoyed, 
there were few who would have liked to press the point. But the gossips 
made ample amends for their enforced silence in his presence by the 
circulation of the wildest speculations behind his back. 
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It was even suggested that he had sold himself to the Evil One, and 
that, like the guests at juvenile parties, he would be fetched when his time 
was up. But his rooms were pleasant ones to drop in at; and it isa 
matter of doubt whether if his Satanic Majesty had been present as a 
guest, he would have scared the inhabitants of Shallowell from a champagne 
supper. 

There was a little play afterwards, which occasionally made the evening 
rather expensive, but then the loss was a chance and the supper a 
certainty. 

Between the hours of eleven at night and three in the morning, any 
one who had the entrée to Ringston’s rooms would generally find “some- 
thing going on,” unless there was any bachelor party brilliant enough to 
lure the lion from his den. 

The balls, evening parties, and other festivities for which Shallowell is 
so justly celebrated, he utterly eschewed, and thereby gave deadly offence 
to the majority of the fair sex in that fashionable watering (and wining) 
place. It was bad enough that he did not go himself, but it was far worse 
that he should keep away Gustavus and Adolphus, who, before his arrival, 
had been exemplary in their attendance. 

Why is Frederick Deux-temps putting on his hat so quietly in the hall 
of Mrs. Fitz-cram ? 

It is only half-past one. The rush of “ The Spirit of the Ball” pours 
into his ears, as he noiselessly turns the handle of the street door, but it 
has no power to recall him. Yet one short month ago he swore to Lucy 
Lightfoot that there was nothing in the world equal to that “ first after- 
supper galope.” He made no exception then even in favour of lansquenet 
and champagne punch. 

When winter passed away and the season of picnics arrived, Ringston 
could never be entrapped into making one of a miscellaneous assembly. 

A drag over to Westsea, and a cruise in Colonel Morley’s yacht, suited 
him very well, but the peculiar advantage of dining or dancing on the 
grass he never could be brought to see. 

But all through the summer season he devoted himself especially to 
the Shallowell cricket-club. _ 

He got them into such order, that they won every match they played 
that season, and “the black bowler” became an object of superstitious 
terror to every eleven in the neighbourhood. The most disagreeable thing 
in Ringston’s bowling was, that he always walked up to the crease, and no 
one could ever tell till the ball was delivered whether it would be a slow 
twister, or swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

Thus with yachting and cricket, and the occasional races in the neigh- 
bourhood, the time passed away until November came again, and the 
allotted twelvemonth drew towards its close. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAven.ey’s regiment were the first dragoons who had ever been stationed 
at Shallowell, and they had been féted a great deal. They therefore con- 
sidered it incumbent upon them to give a ball. Officers’ balls are always 
a success. It is an understood thing that everything is to be praised and 
nothing is to be criticised. 

Everybody comes prepared to enjoy himself, and the majority generally 
succeed. The number of determined-to-be-agreeable hosts propitiates the 
fair sex, and all possible partners are always made available. It is true 
that some appear to take the character of steward, only to be able to 
introduce themselves to any pretty girl they don’t know, but these are 
the exception who prove the rule. 

Ringston had declined the invitation at first, but Maverley made it a 
personal matter that he should show himself. 

The Shallowell Assembly Rooms are unusually crowded. That 
watering-place can always show a fair amount of beauty ; but to-night the 
ranks of the belles are swelled by many drafts from the county families. 

Laura Etheredge holds her own against all comers. She is undoubtedly 
the belle of the room. In a pause of a quadrille, her eyes fall upon a pale 
face which rests against a pillar opposite. We have said that Ringston 
was an elegant-looking man. His pose at this moment is graceful in the 
extreme, though evidently unstudied. Laura looks at him. She sees 
that he has evidently forgotten where he is, and takes advantage of his 
unconscious state to examine him critically. The breeze of the whirling 
dresses almost stirs his black curls; but he does not note the fair dancers 
as they pass. 

There is something in an expression of utter abstraction which always 
excites curiosity. 

Where are the thoughts which are not with us? Laura had ridiculed 
a dozen times at least the Ringston story, and yet now that she gazes upon 
its hero, she can scarcely drive back from her heart a feeling of terror. 
She goes mechanically through the quadrille, but she sees nothing but that 
face. 

In vain her partner turns on an even-flowing stream of regulation 
nothings into her ear. She does not hear a word ; and, at last, answers 
an elaborate criticism on a new prima donna which he has learnt by heart 
from yesterday's Times, by saying— 

“ Yes, quite black.” 

The irreproachable lieutenant treasured this as a fact, and avoiding 
any display of ignorance at the time, he sought his newspaper on his 
return home to see if he had omitted to notice that Mademoiselle Sopranetti 
was a coloured artiste. 

The last figure of the quadrille is drawing to a close, when Ringston 
changes his position, and their eyes meet, 
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Have you ever watched eyes, which as they wake from sleep kindle 
into love beneath your own? 

Some such sparkle gleamed in Ringston’s, before Laura could withdraw 
her gaze. She saw the trance fade in an instant, and the light of life come 
back. 

At the same moment the thought crossed her mind, “If I were 
destined to claim him back from death !” 

She sits by her chaperon for a moment; the next Ringston was 
before her with a steward by his side. 

“‘ Miss Etheredge, Mr. Ringston.” 

“Can you possibly spare me a dance, Miss Etheredge ?” 

“‘T can give you the next—a waltz, I think?” 

What could it have been that induced Laura to keep herself disen- 
gaged for that dance, when she had enough petitions made to her to fill 
her card over and over again, before she had been in the room five 
minutes? What answer would she have made to herself? She must 
have said that she liked to keep one dance in case some one came in late, 
with whom she might wish to dance. Had she any idea who the “some 
one” was to be? 

It was evident that at some previous period of his existence Mr. Ring- 
ston had liked dancing much better than he had professed to do sicne he 
had resided at Shallowell. 

“ How they go!” said Snaffleton. 

“Fine action. Do for a curricle,” replied Captain Maverley. 

“TI thought you never danced, Mr. Ringston,” said Miss Etheredge, as 
the music ceased. 

“T did not think I should ever dance again,” he replied, and the dark 
cloud passed over his face once more. 

She shuddered. ‘Can he allude,” she thought, “to the story of his 
approaching death ?” 

But he seemed to shake the gloom off with an effort, and began to 
talk. Supper was announced before the next dance, and he took her 
down, and soon established her in a safe and particularly comfortable 
corner. He then seated himself deliberately in front of her, so as almost 
to cut her off from the rest of the room. <A glance brought Maverley’s 
servant to his side. ‘“ Wait upon us,” he said; and that judicious 
attendant obeyed him with the most perfect disregard of everybody else, 
his master included. 

Laura Etheredge was not the girl to stand being “appropriated” in 
the manner we have described under ordinary circumstances or by an 
ordinary individual, but there are some people whom no one ever thinks 
of opposing, and Arthur Ringston was one of them. His charge was not 
unhappy in her prison; the more they‘talked the brighter Ringston became, 
till at last he seemed to regain “ his old form.” 

For the days were not long past since many bright eyes looked brighter 
when that dark face bent over them. 
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And certainly Laura lingered an unconscionably long time over her 
jelly, considering that a sometime favourite partner was waiting to claim 
her hand for a galope; and more suspicious still, when that was concluded 
she allowed herself to be persuaded to take some grapes. 

Now all ladies know that grapes may be made to last exactly as long 
as the consumer likes. When all the ladies had left the supper-room 
except one dowager who was evidently watching them, Ringston felt that it 
would not do any longer, and they returned to the ball-room. 

Miss Etheredge introduced Ringston to her mother. ‘ We shall have 
a few friends next Friday, Mr. Ringston; but I suppose it would be quite 
a compliment to ask you to join us?” 

“TJ should be delighted, I assure you, though I do not often go out; 
but ”’—and here a shade darker than she had yet seen seemed to Laura to 
cloud his face—“ but I am compelled to refuse.” 

In vain she tried to force it back, the thought would come, “ The year 
must be nearly past.” 

The supper had lasted so long that Miss Etheredge’s dancing engage- 
ments, according to her “ correct card” had been terribly disregarded. 

There was, therefore, an animated debate between three gentlemen, 
who all claimed her hand for the next dance. Ringston suggested that if 
she put an end to the dispute by dancing with him, no one could be 
offended, but Laura did not agree with him. The fortunate candidate 
carried her off in triumph at last, and Ringston sat down to converse with 
Mrs. Etheredge. That lady told her daughter the next morning that she 
could not imagine why people talked such nonsense about Mr. Ringston, 
for she found him a very sensible and agreeable person. Laura danced 
twice, and then said she should like to go home. Ringston took her to 
the carriage. After the ladies were in, a minute elapsed before they could 
start. What could induce the belle of Shallowell to repeat an invitation 
which had once been declined? Yet it is certain that Laura leant out of 
the window, and murmured— 

“ Shall we not see you on Friday?” 

A whisper, “ Alas, no!” a deep sigh; a pressure of the hand; and 
they are parted—she cannot escape the thought—perhaps for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue ball took place on Tuesday. The next morning Ringston sent 
round Maverley’s servant to all his tradesmen to collect his bills, for he 
had dismissed his own man a few days before. He remained at home all 
the morning, destroying letters and papers, having given strict orders that 
he should be denied to everybody. He dined at the mess, where he was 
always a welcome guest. He returned to his rooms about ten o'clock, 
and several men came in. The play was higher than usual. It was 
observed that, contrary to his usual custom, Ringston played reck-~ 
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lessly. He had, however, an extraordinary run of luck, and won heavily 
after a long sitting. His guests dropped off by degrees. 

Young Lurley, a cornet, who had lately joined, and Snaffleton, 
remained to the last, playing écarté. When they left, at about half-past 
three, Ringston was lying on the sofa half asleep. 

Ringston seldom rose early on winter mornings when he did not hunt. 
The people of the house had strict orders never to call him. But when 
three o’clock on Thursday afternoon came, and he had not yet rung for 
breakfast, the landlady, who had lived in fear and trembling for some 
days, backed up by the maid and a friend from next door, ventured into 
his sitting-room, and not finding any signs of him there, they knocked 
at his bedroom door. No answer. Again louder, louder, louder. Still 
no reply. They try the door; it is not fastened. As it is opened Mrs. 
Brown, the lady from next door, detects a strong smell of sulphur, but 
the room is empty; the bed is disarranged, the clothes he wore yesterday 
are lying on the chairs, but there is no other token of Mr. Arthur 
Ringston. 

The news spreads like wildfire. Very soon rewards are offered for 
his discovery, for there is one painful element which enters into the 
romance. 

Though the bills were so carefully collected yesterday, none of them 
were paid. 

The river is dragged incessantly, and the fashionable broad walk 
by its side is deserted by the fair sex. The local papers teem with 
paragraphs, some of which achieve the honour of being copied into The 
Times. 

It was talked about everywhere. There was a nearer approach to 
excitement at the “ Poco-curante,” of which Ringston was a member, 
than had ever been known since the club was formed. 

“ Tt seems to me,” said Georgy Davis, in the smoking-room of that 
institution, “ that it is about the neatest thing that our Arthur has ever 
done, and that is saying a great deal. My firm belief is, that he has not 
killed himself, that he never had the three thousand pounds, but that he 
has left Shallowell, owing five.” 

And Laura Etheredge—Is she interested in the new story and its 
thousand and one variations ? 

Does she still cherish a remembrance of her strange partner at the 
officers’ ball. She looked as beautiful as ever at her mother’s party on 
Friday, though perhaps a shade paler than usual. At first, whilst the 
general opinion is, that he has drowned himself—and there are daily 
reports that his remains have been found in various holes of the river— 
she has a difficulty in repressing all appearance of anxiety when these 
reach her. But as there appears a greater probability of his being alive, 
she recovers her equanimity, though it may be doubted whether she was 
quite herself till she had refused Snaffleton—an operation which seemed 
to do her a great deal of good. 
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As there was still great uncertainty whether he was dead or alive, it 
was found that nothing could be done with regard to Ringston’s property. 

Nothing had been removed from his rooms. His watch was in its 
stand; his purse, containing thirty-seven pounds fifteen shillings and 
sixpence, was lying on his dressing-table; so were his keys. On opening 
his writing-desk, a hundred and fifty pounds were found in it. 

One or two men said he must have won twice as much or more on 
Wednesday night, but as there is always a graceful uncertainty with 
regard to who does win the money which everybody else has lost, not 
much attention was paid to this remark. Ringston had paid the landlady 
her rent, and she held a balance for smaller expenses, so she did not 
object to things remaining as they were for a little time. Erebus had 
been lent to Maverley about a week before. 

All things working together, it seemed probable that the excitement 
at Shallowell would extend even beyond that conventional limit of our 
wonder at modern miracles—the ninth day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


As soon as Messrs. Lurley and Snaffleton had departed from Ringston’s 
rooms, that gentleman arose from the sofa, indulged in an extensive wash, 
shaved off his moustache, and carefully committed the remains of that 
ornament to the flames, decorated himself with a pair of black whiskers 
of modest proportions in its stead, then drawing a small portmanteau 
from beneath his bed, he took from it a groom’s complete suit, drab 
great-coat and all. 

These he put on, and they fitted him beautifully. Then, at about 
half-past four he departed, leaving everything as it was afterwards found. 
He then walked on to the next station, distant about five miles from 
Shallowell, and timed his arrival so as just to catch the parliamentary up- 
train. 

On his arrival in London he took a cab to the East End of the town, 
and at a ready-made clothes shop he exchanged his habiliments of servitude 
for the nearest approach he could obtain to the ordinary garb of a 
gentleman. He then turned into the first hotel to which he came, and 
ordered a private room and breakfast. He did not leave it again till after 
dark. 

There is a lyric which was very popular at the commencement of this 
century duly celebrating the importance of the three blessings—“ Wife, 
children, and friends.” In the two first Ringston could not boast any 
share. But with respect to the third he was indeed fortunate. There 
were three men who would have done anything for him that one man can 
do for another. 

Whether or not he deserved the affection he inspired, we will not 
pretend to investigate, but the fact cannot be denied, though we must 
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leave it to psychologists to state the reason why the best men are not 
always the best loved. 

Of the trio we have indicated, Tracey was in India; in Maverley he 
had not confided because he felt his doing so would have placed his friend 
in a very awkward position; but Aldridge still remained. Ringston and 
Aldridge had been schoolfellows, and they had always kept up the friend- 
ship of their boyhood, though their paths in life had led very different 
ways. Ringston had succeeded to a tolerable fortune when he came of 
age, but he was already involved, and soon ran through the remainder. 

Aldridge had been working hard as a merchant, and was now a man 
well known upon ’Change. 

He gave Mr. Arthur a hearty welcome, when that gentleman arrived 
at his little Hampstead villa at five minutes to six (Aldridge always dined 
at six). 

Ringston entertained too high an opinion of.his own story to commence 
it till dinner was over. But when the port was fairly under weigh, he 
favoured his friend with a regular narrative of his year at Shallowell. 
Aldridge made occasional efforts to moralize, but as his valuable reflec- 
tions were constantly interrupted by his bursts of laughter, their good 
effect on his guest was materially diminished. 

When at last the subject was pretty nearly exhausted, Ringston said 
to his host— 

“You remember, old fellow, when I first mentioned to you casually 
that I was going to the bad, you suggested to me that it would be useful 
to do something else instead—I mean in the way of getting my food 
(‘ bread’ is the proper expression, I think, but I always hated bread), the 
same as other people do. I did not see it in thesame light then; but now— 
don’t laugh at me, there’s a dear fellow—I have actually a fancy that I 
should like to become a respectable member of society.” 

Aldridge did laugh, but when he had recovered, he said, ‘ Well, what 
do you imagine you are fit for?” . 

“Well, I should say my special mission was to be a preceptor of 
youth, but I have heard that isnot a remunerative employment. At the 
time I mentioned, you know, you talked of taking me into your shop, but 
I should not wish that—I might be in the way—and just now I want to 
go abroad, but still I should prefer something mercantile.” 

“You imagine you have a speciality that way.” 

“Well, I can speak five languages, and might even write them 
decently if I tried very hard. As for accounts, I do not know much 
about this kind of light literature” (and he laid his hand upon a 
ledger, which was peeping out from beneath a mass of newspapers on a side 
table); “ but I cannot imagine there is anything in it much harder than 
calculating the odds at hazard, or making a safe book on a large handicap. 
And oh! I say, Fred! if it was a business with any bills in it, 
would not I make the parties take half the amount in cleaned gloves and 
empty cigar boxes, and stick on sixty per cent, and add the interest to the 
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new bill. By Jove, the very idea of being the other side of the counter is 
quite refreshing.” 

And he began to rub his hands, as if in anticipation. 

“T am afraid I could not introduce you to anything of that sort, but 
if you are really in earnest, and mean to turn over a new leaf, I think I 
can assist you.” 

“If I was not changed, do you think I would wear such a coat as this? 
I will not allude to the waistcoat. As far as my past life is concerned, 
upon my honour as an embryo merchant, I have thrown up the sponge.” 

“ Well, you have come to me to-night just in the nick of time. I have 
embarked a good deal of money in an Australian Land Company, and.we 
want some one to go out immediately to look after our affairs out there. If 
you would like to go, I have no doubt I could get you appointed.” 

“ As far as I am concerned, you may consider the bargain as concluded,” 
replied Ringston, “and thank you,” as he shook hands with his friend 
across the table. 

“You had better see about your outfit to-morrow. What shall I fill 
this in for,” said Aldridge, taking a cheque-book out of a drawer in his 
bureau. “ T'wo hundred? we shall pay your passage, you know.” 

“Thank you, don’t trouble. The fact is, I am sorry to say that I have 
more money than I ought to have at this moment; for I had an extraor- 
dinary run of luck the last fortnight before I left. I have actually brought 
away more than a thousand pounds. There were some things I should 
like to have paid ; but it would not have gone very far, and I never like to 
raise jealousy or other bad feelings in the bosoms of my business connec- 
tions. Ilowever, thanks to you, I have a new life before me, and I shall 
hope to settle with them all some day or other.” 





CHAPTER VII 


Ovr curtain draws up on Shallowell once more. 

It is the twenty-third of November. Exactly twelve months have 
elapsed since Mr. Ringston’s mysterious disappearance. His unfortunate 
landlady has never been able to let her lodgings since. A superstitious 
terror has prevented her from moving any of Ringston’s things; indeed, 
for some time after his departure, she reaped a small harvest by exhibiting 
the “ Chambers of Horror.” On this particular morning, Mrs. Jones, who 
had taken the house next door, formerly occupied by Mrs. Brown, has 
looked in for a little chat. 

Accordingly she improves the occasion by relating the awful history to 
that lady, gratis. 

“Yes, Mrs. Jones, it were exactly twelve months ago this blessed 
day. ‘There had been stories about for a long time about his killing 
hisself when he had been in Shallowell a year, or being took—you 
know who by.” 
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Mrs. Jones gave a little shriek, and said, “ You don’t,” to imply that 
she did. ' 

“ And so I could not help feeling uncomfortable-like all the morning, 
when he never rung for his breakfast, and I said as much to Jemima— 
didn’t I, Jemima?” 

“That you did, mum, as sure as I’m a-standing here,” said that 
domestic, leaning on the handle of her quiescent broom. 

Jemima always availed herself of the opportunity of neglecting her 
work on these occasions to perform the more important duty of corrobo- 
rating the statements of her mistress. 

“‘ Yes, Mrs. Jones,” continued that lady; “and though he were a 
very nice gentleman, to give that person—we won’t mention—his due; 
he were a bit impatient-like sometimes; and if he were to ring his 
bell three or four times, and Jemima and I was busy or anything, 
and didn’t answer it directly, he’d come to the top of the stairs, and 
call out , 

“Devilled kidneys for two,” interrupted the unmistakeable voice of 
Mr. Arthur Ringston himself, proceeding from the exact spot which the 
landlady had just indicated. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the three females all went into 
hysterics; but as this arrangement left no one to pick anybody else up, 
they were compelled to come to sooner than might otherwise have been 
expected. ; 

Mrs. Jones, who felt that she had not as good grounds as her com- 
panions for a lengthened fit, was the first to recover. 

Ringston, who had waited deliberately till the screaming ceased, then 
repeated his order. 

“ Devilled kidneys for two, as soon as you can, if you please, for I 
expect Captain Maverley to breakfast at half-past ten; and you had better 
get a Yorkshire pie from Woolcombe’s.” 

A council of war was held; and it was finally decided that the orders 
should be executed. Probably the prospect of the reversion of the pie 
furnished a sufficient stock of courage. 

Ringston had been able to execute the mancuvre which had caused 
so much terror to the household with the most perfect ease and success. 
He had timed his journey from London so as to arrive at Shallowell by 
the mail train at three in the morning. When he left, he had taken his 
latch-key with him. By means of it he obiained admission without dis- 
turbing any one. 

He had written to Maverley from town, inviting him to breakfast, but 
cautioning him not to mention it to any one till he had seen him. 

With fear and trembling the trio who had been assembled in the 
kitchen carried in the breakfast, but they saw nothing of Mr. Ringston, 
though they could hear him moving about in his dressing-room. Their 
minds were greatly relieved, however, when at half-past ten, punctual to 
the moment, Captain Maverley arrived. . 
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“Mr. Ringston is here,” said the landlady, in a tone intended to carry 
terror into the captain’s breast. 

“Of course he is,” replied that gallant officer. ‘I have come to 
breakfast with him.” 

Captain Maverley had not to wait long for his host. Ringston 
soon explained to him why he had shown such an apparent want of 
confidence. 

“Tt would have been such an awful bore for you if you had known all 
about it; and really until the last moment, I had not made up my mind 
what I should do.” 

“Of course, as I had not mentioned the thing myself, I asked Aldridge 
to keep it quiet too.” 

“Yes,” said Maverley, ‘and when I saw the old ruffian in town about 
a fortnight after you had taken yourself off, I could not conceive why he 
kept laughing at my account of your mysterious disappearance.” 

‘‘He must have enjoyed it slightly; but it was the luckiest thing 
imaginable that I went to him. <As I was telling you, he sent me out 
to try and sell some shares in his Land Company in Australia. Well, 
I worked hard at it, I can assure you, and I got rid of a good many 
during the first two months, Then there came that row about the 
convicts, and things looked very bad; everything went down in the 
market; our shares especially were at a frightful discount. Well, you 
know, a run of bad luck never depressed me much. I looked at things 
calmly, and felt certain the depression was only temporary, and would 
soon pass away. I had not invested the money I took out, so I bought a 
couple of thousand shares at ten shillings a share. Next month they 
discovered the gold. The great Foozleygullah diggings are exactly in the 
centre of our property. Each of those shares is now worth just pass 
The Times——one hundred and sixty-three pounds seventeen shillings 
and sixpence.” 

“ After that,” said Maverley, “if you will allow me, I will ring for 
some beer.” 

When the landlady answered the bell, she left the door wide open, and 
several female faces were visible upon the landing. 

2ingston nodded to her, and said, “I shall dine at home to-day.” 

On inquiry, Ringston found that Maverley had a new servant, and 
that he was a tolerably sharp fellow. 

Accordingly, they sent for him. Ringston then gave him all the bi'ls 
of the Shallowell tradesmen, which had been collected before he left, with a 
cheque on a London banker for the amount of each. 

“ You will be particularly careful,” said Captain Maverley, “ in paying 
these, to say, ‘ Here is your bill, which Mr. Ringston sent for yesterday. 
If they should say, ‘ You mean a year ago,’ or anything of that sort, you 
will point out the date.” 

Ringston had had all the dates most carefully altered, and then photo- 
graphic copies taken of the originals on similar paper. 
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The horror which this device caused, fully came up to his most sanguine 
expectations. 

“Do you remember your début with Glencroft’s pack ?” said Maverley. 

“ Yes,” said Ringston, “I hope poor Bitwell quite recovered the effects 
of that escapade.” 

“Oh, yes! By-the-by, they meet to-day.” 

‘““T suppose it is too late to join them now?” 

“Well, I don’t know; if we ride hard, and they should not find 
directly, we might have a chance. Erebus is as fresh as a daisy.” 

Glencroft’s had a capital run that day. Some nice open country, and 
the pace first rate. A magnificent burst of five-and-thirty minutes, when 
the huntsman’s mare broke down, and his second horse nowhere near. 

Snaffleton dropped into his place, with Bitwell well up. Away they 
go, over Marsley Down, then Reynard points for Elfreston Park. He 
finds his way through the palings (perhaps he knows the hole of old), and 
the hounds are not far behind him. 

But the said palings are not so pleasant to ride at. They may be 
rotten or they may not. And to top them neatly after the burst over 
the Down is no easy matter. 

“We want the gentleman in black to show us the way over,” said 
Snaffleton. 

They had slackened their pace a little, to see if any opening to the 
right or left would afford them a cheaper bargain. ‘The words were 
scarcely out of Snafilcton’s mouth, when “Erebus” and his rider rushed 
past them; the black took the paling in his stride as a matter of course, 
and they disappeared as if they had sunk into the earth. 

Poor Bitwell looked so much as if he was going to faint, that Snaffle- 
ton felt bound to pull up and offer him his flask. And these gentlemen 
saw no more of the run that day. 

The same evening there was a large party at Mrs. Fitzcram’s. At 
half-past eight that lady receives a note from Captain Maverley, in which 
he requests permission to bring with him an old friend. 

Mrs. Fitzcram immediately returns an answer that she shall be 
delighted to see the captain’s friend, and only regrets that he should have 
considered it necessary to ask the question. 

It is a brilliant party—the connoisseurs say the best of the season. 
The belle of Shallowell is there, looking, some think, more beautiful than 
ever, though some of the roses are gone. It is said that she is in delicate 
health. She does not dance so much as she did, and seldom can be 
persuaded to stand up for anything except a quadrille. 

But a careful observer would have said that all the roses returned 
when Captain Maverley and his friend entered the room, though their 
visit to her cheeks was but of an instant’s duration, and their departure 
left her paler than ever. 

Ringston bore his introduction to his hostess with tolerable equa- 
nimity. He even managed to get through two sentences and a half, and 
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then a bow, though not up to “our Arthur’s” mark, and he is beside 
Laura. 

“ Can you give me a dance, Miss Etheredge?” he asked. 

“JT do not dance so much as I used to do, Mr. Ringston, but I can 
promise you the next quadrille but one.” 

He seated himself by her side. The next dance was a polka; and 
though spectators only, they did not find it too long. Then followed 
a waltz, and somehow the young lady was persuaded to attempt it. They 
were to stop immediately if she found it too much for her. But this was 
a point she did not seem to take into consideration until the music had 
stopped, and then she said she thought it had done her good. 

The greater part of that evening, whether dancing or not, Mr. Arthur 
was not very far from Miss Laura’s side. 

The next morning he called to ask how she was. Of course, it was 
only proper that he should inquire whether she had suffered from dancing 
more than usual. But even if every credit is given him for the best 
possible intentions, he paid an unconscionably long visit. Neither 
Miss Etheredge nor her mamma, however, appeared to be displeased ; for 
the latter lady said before he departed, 

“ We are very quiet people, Mr. Ringston, and we do not give parties 
now, on account of my daughter’s health; but if you would not mind 
taking a family dinner with us to-morrow, we should be most happy to 
see you.” 

Mr. Ringston said he should be delighted; and he not only said it, 
but he looked it, which is not always the case with everybody who makes 
use of the same phrase. 

And a very pleasant little dinner it was. And the next day Ringston 
called, as a matter of course, to inquire after his hostess and her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Etheredge was shopping, but Laura had not felt quite well 
enough to accompany her, so Arthur found her alone in the drawing- 
room. He paraded a few ordinary sentences, and then, for he was not the 
man to dally long when he had made up his mind what to say, he began 
at once— 

“Miss Etheredge, I should like to tell you my story; I know you 
must have heard a great many versions of it, and I should like to 
give you my own. You see I am vain enough to think it will interest 
you :— 

“ When I came here first, it was reported that at the end of the year, 
when I had spent a certain sum of money, I was going to kill myself. 
This was partly true, and partly false. I had not a very great deal of 
money to spend, but I grieve to confess that the idea of self-destruction 
had at one time some hold on my imagination. The life I had led was so 
worthless, that it was not unnatural I should fee! small compunction in 
putting an end to it. The position which I held here amused me, but I 
saw that it must necessarily collapse. As the year drew to a close, I had 
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almost made up my mind to the fatal step, though I had provided, some 
time before, means of retreat; but the officers’ ball changed all my 
theory of life and death. I went unwillingly. I felt no interest in the 
pageant. As I leant against a pillar, and the dancers whirled past me, I 
thought how great was the distance between those children of life and 
pne on whom already rested the heavy shadow of death. But I lifted up 
lay eyes, and met a glance which I shall never forget. It bore the sweet 
tidings of pity—a woman’s pity—into my inmost soul. <A sweet voice 
completed the spell the eyes had begun. It forced on my belief words I 
had often heard before, but whose weight I had never felt until that 
moment. I knew that there lived a being for whom I could gladly work. 
In an instant it seemed branded on my brain, in letters of fire, that 
those who would escape the labour allotted to man entail a curse upon 
themselves. 

‘“‘Well, my pride induced me to keep up the mystery with which I 
had allowed myself to be surrounded. In all other respects I have led 
a new life. In a word, I have worked. I can offer you now nothing, 
indeed, worthy of the belle of Shallowell, far less of Laura Etheredge, but 
still a home and a heart.” 

Once more that glance met his: the pity was replaced by love, and 
the sweet voice murmured— 

“T have never lost the memory of that evening, or forgotten you 
for a moment.” 


And she never will forget him—never while her sweet smile gives 
him new courage to press onward in the path in which he will win the 
respect of all who know him. 

Never, whilst she can lessen every sorrow, and double every joy. 
Never, till she has forgotten that from her he learnt to labour and 
to love. 
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Tuere are naturalists and naturalists. Certain dreadfully scientific persons 
who call themselves by that name seem to consider zoology and comparative 
anatomy as convertible terms. When they see a creature new to them 
they are seized with a burning desire to cut it up, to analyze it, to get it 
under the microscope, to publish a learned work about it, which no one can 
read without an expensive Greek Lexicon, and to “ put up” its remains in 
cells and bottles. They delight in an abnormal hemopophysis; they pin 
their faith on a pterygoid process; they stake their reputation on the 
number of tubercles in a second molar tooth, and they quarrel with each 
other about a notch on the basisphenoid bone. 

Then there are the “ field naturalists,” who delight in penetrating to 
the homes and haunts of the creatures which they love, and spend whole 
days and nights in watching their habits. Sometimes a field naturalist 
remains at home, and immortalizes an obscure village by the simple process 
of using his eyes and telling his friends what he has seen. Another 
wanders far abroad in quest of new wonders, and if he faithfully narrates 
the marvels he has witnessed, may calculate on being put down by news- 
paper critics as a skilful archer with the long-bow. Such a man was Le 
Vaillant, and such his reception by the critical world. 

“ Giraffe? Humbug!” was the general criticism. 

“ Contrary to the laws of nature,” said the scientific. 

‘* Would be liable to nine feet of sore throat,” wrote the witty. 

And so the critics and the public enjoyed themselves amazingly at 
the traveller’s expense, until the Pacha of Egypt sent two living giraffes to 
Europe, and turned the laugh in the other direction. 

Such a man was Bruce, and such his reception. Peter Pindar 
showered most pungent epigrams upon his devoted head, and assailed 
him with most unsavoury comparisons. Perhaps there has been no 
statement of any traveller that raised such a storm of ridicule as Bruce’s 
perfectly true account of eating beef cut from the living ox: 


“ Nor have I been where men (what loss, alas !) 
Kill half a cow and turn the rest to grass,” 


writes the poet, who wisely kept out of the redoubtable traveller’s way, 
unwilling to share the fate of a contemporary caviller, who avowed that 
to devour raw beef was impossible, and was compelled, at the point of the 
sword, to eat his own words, together with a raw and freshly cut steak. 
Solvitur edendo. 

Such a man was Charles Waterton, and such his reception; the ride 
on the cayman’s back being treated by the press after the same fashion as 
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Le Vaillant’s giraffe and Bruce’s ox. Time, however, is the true critic ; 
giraffes are now as familiar as donkies ; eating flesh “in the blood” is 
now known to be a custom existing in many nations from time imme- 
morial; and the ride on the cayman has long been deprived of all marvel, 
except as a bold and dashing method of securing a powerful animal with- 
out damaging the skin. 

The discoveries of Mr. Waterton in Guiana are too well known to 
need even a passing reference; but though better known to fame, are quite 
equalled in importance by the perpetual labours of half a century 
employed in observing the habits of living beings of our own land, and 
restoring to the dead skin the energetic contours of the living form. 

There is perhaps no place in England where the greatest natural 
advantages have been so promptly seized and so largely improved as at 
Walton Hall, and it really seems almost impossible for such a combination 
of favourable conditions to be elsewhere achieved. There are many 
devoted naturalists who would exult in laying out their little domains in 
a manner calculated to attract the creatures which they love, but it can 
hardly be expected that another naturalist would possess the enormous 
natural advantages to be found at Walton Hall, and be blessed with health @w 
to manage his hobby for fifty years. As a general rule, the sapling 
which a young man plants is inherited as a tree by his grandson, and it 
is very seldom found that the same eye which designed the original 
plan is permitted to see the results in their full perfection. Such, how- 
ever, is the case in this present instance, and it may easily be imagined 
that where an extensive domain is laid out expressly for one purpose, 
which has been perseveringly carried out through half a century, and 
ever directed by the same mind which planned the design, a successful 
result is almost a matter of course. 

The object which Mr. Waterton proposed to himself in 1813, the 
year after he had returned from the wilds of Guiana, whither he had gone 
in 1812 in quest of wouroli poison, was to offer a hearty welcome to 
every bird and beast that chose to avail itself of his hospitality, and by 
affording them abundant food and a quiet retreat to induce them to 
frequent a spot where they would feel themselves secure from all enemies, 
save those which have been appointed to preserve the balance of nature. 
Food is always procurable, and the quiet retreat has been obtained by 
watching the habits of the various creatures, and providing them with such 
accommodations as they would seek in the wild state. Mead, hill and dale, 
have been laid out to suit the idiosyncrasies of various species; and trees 
of different kinds have been planted in clumps, rows, or in aiid state, 
to attract the birds that love such localities. 

A large lake studded with islands and surrounded by simple meadow 
land, drooping willows, or thick woods, has been given up to the aquatie 
members of the feathered tribes, and rapid babbling brooks are at the 
service of those birds which need the running stream. An ancient ivy- 
covered gateway upon the borders of the lake has been altered for the 
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benefit of the feathered race, and in a single season seven pairs of jackdaws, 
twenty-four pairs of starlings, four pairs of ringdoves, a pair of owls, 
together with smaller birds, such as blackbills, redbreasts, redtails, sparrows, 
and chaffinches, have built their nests in the same old tower, within a few 
feet of each other, and without attempting to quarrel. 

In order to exclude human and quadrupedal enemies, a lofty wall has 
been built in the manner of a ring fence, surrounding about 260 acres 
of ground, having the lake in the centre and the house upon an island in 
the lake. A large telescope is mounted in a room which commands the 
whole lake and a considerable portion of the grounds, so that the most 
distant birds can be watched as perfectly as if they were close at hand. 
The wall was finished in 1826, and immediately upon its completion the 
herons came and built in the park. These beautiful birds absolutely 
swarm in the domain, and may be seen standing on one leg through the 
greater portion of the day, steady and impassible as if carved in wood. 
In order to suit the habits of these birds a channel has been cut on the 
side of a slight hill, which directs the waters of a little spring into the 
lake, and along this rivulet the herons love to stand. 

To wander in the precincts of this domain seems a return to the 
primitive ages of the world, when man, beast, and bird had no dread of 
each other, and moved peacefully in the same happy grounds. The 
shyest birds are so well aware of their security that they care no more for 
spectators than the London sparrows for passengers, and will almost suffer 
themselves to be touched before they take the trouble to fly away for a 
few yards. 

No sooner does the owner shew himself than there is a general rush 
in his direction, and great is the flapping of wings and welcome of eager 
voices. Birds crowd round him on all sides to snatch the expected morsel 
from his hand; and I have seen him walk up to a bull that was sleepily 
reposing, coolly sit on his ribs, and feed the great beast with bread out of 
his pocket. 

All the birds that inhabit this spot are perfectly free to come and go 
as they like, but the feeling of absolute safety is so great an attraction 
that no precautions are needed to keep them within the walls. Even the 
mallards—those shy and wary birds, that test all the sportsman’s craft to 
approach—come in great flocks to the lake. They swim in large com- 
panies on its smooth waters, they edge the banks as far as the eye can 
reach, and behave altogether as if they were ordinary tame ducks. In the 
evening they take wing for the Lincolnshire fens, feed during the night, 
and return to the lake by day-dawn. The first point that struck me on 
my arrival at the house was the wild cry and loud wing-clatter of vigilant 
water birds, invisible in the darkness, but quick enough of sight and eax 
to detect the presence of a stranger. 

The whole place literally teems with life. Sweep the meadows, the 
trees, and the waters with the telescope, at any season of the year, and each 
spot toward which the glass is directed is as busy as a disturbed ant-hill, 
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On the lake may be seen Egyptian and Canadian geese, mallards, tea), 
wigeons, pochards, golden-eyes, tufted ducks, geese, and shovellers; and the 
only regret in the mind of the owner is that there is no inlet of sea-water. 
Still the marine birds often pay a visit to the lake, and the black-coated 
cormorant has made quite a long stay in its precincts, fishing boldly in 
front of the house, and gobbling eels with the astonishing voracity of 
its race. 

The water-hens and coots run about under the very windows of the 
house, and sundry other birds would follow their example were it not for 
the jealousy of a fine pair of Egyptian geese, who choose to consider the 
whole island, together with the house, as their especial property, and 
drive away all other birds as soon as they dare to set a foot within the 
sacred precincts. The magpies and jackdaws, however, are too cunning 
for the geese, and as soon as a mess of potatves is thrown down for the 
legitimate owners, a jackdaw is sure to come sweeping in one direction 
and a magpie in another, and to snap up the choicest morsels in spite of 
all the hoarse threats and angry gesticulations of the geese. 

One of the most curious results of these investigations is the absolute 
certainty with which any bird can be attracted to a given locality by 
providing it with a suitable spot for its nest. 

For example, in the hope of inducing the starlings to build in the 
grounds, twenty-four holes were bored in the old gateway tower. The 
result was that twenty-four pairs of starlings took possession of the holes, 
made-their nests, and hatched their young therein. Encouraged by this 
success, and being desirous of giving the handsome and useful starling a 
home, the kind naturalist built two towers for the especial accommodation 
of these birds. Each tower is set on a pedestal of solid stone, so made 
that it cannot be climbed by cats or rats, the bane of all nestlings, and is 
absolutely filled with chambers. 

There is a specially ingenious arrangement about these towers, which 
enables the bird to gain access to her nest through an aperture only just 
large enough to admit her-body, and at the same time permits the observer 
to examine the nest and eggs at his leisure. The entrance to each 
chamber is closed by a cube of stone, having one of the corners squared 
away. When the stone is in its place the starling gets to her nest 
through the channel left by the missing corner; but as the entire stone is 
moveable, it can be pulled out at will, and thereby exposes the whole 
interior. The starlings are now so tame that they have no objection to 
being watched, and even atter the stone is removed, the bird sits calmly 
serene on her eggs, following the intruder with a fearless gaze. 

Even the jackdaw builds in a hole within five feet of the ground, and 
close to the path which forms the back entrance to the house. The 
servants generally peep at the jackdaw’s nest as they pass to and fro on 
their avocations, but the bird cares nothing for them, and treats them with 
supreme unconcern. Owls, again, were desired near the house, and a 
chamber was prepared for them in the gateway tower already mentioned. 
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The apartment was hardly completed when a pair of barn owls took 
possession of it, and the spot has ever since been tenanted by these birds. 
Similarly, the brown ow] was attracted by a large hole cut in a decaying tree, 
and by means of these semi-domestic guests, many disputed points in their 
habits have been cleared up, and their characters freed from the reproaches 
to which they had been subjected by all previous writers on natural 
history. 

Herons, again, as has already been mentioned, took up their abode as 
soon as the park wall was completed, exhibiting thereby a marvellous 
instinct, which made the birds who build on the tops of the loftiest trees to 
feel that their homes were securely guarded by a wall not one fourth so high 
as their trees, and which they could overpass without the least difficulty. 
The azure-backed and ruddy-breasted kingfisher finds a congenial home on 
the banks, though driven from the surrounding country by the cruel gun, 
and lays its pearl-like eggs in their bony nest, or flashes like a blue meteor 
along the shore in happy immunity from the dread tube that awaits it 
without the protecting wall. Feeling themselves perfectly secure, the birds 
act with the full freedom of their natures, and unaffected by the presence 
of an observer, perform all the duties of life, play their pretty pranks, and 
exhibit their individuality as unconcernedly as if they were in a desert 
island where the foot of man had never trod. 

The opportunities of gaining knowledge on such subjects are therefore 
unequalled, and great benefits have been conferred on the world by the 
information that has been obtained. Putting aside the interesting character 
of the pursuit, and the gratification which it affords to the observer, its 
results have been of practical utility. By a long series of useful observa- 
tions the imputations under which many birds laboured have been 
entirely disproved, and in many cases a bird which was systematically 
persecuted and slain by the farmer has been shown to be a positive friend 
to its ignorant murderer. Such birds, for example, as the rook and crow 
have been proved to confer immense benefits on the agriculturist by 
devouring the subterranean larve, which stealthily consume the roots of 
the various crops, and are all the more formidable from the invisible nature 
of their assaults. The woodpecker, fiercely execrated as a destroyer of the 
trees, has been proved a right good friend to the landowner, feeding itself 
on the minute insects that burrow into the bark or into the decaying 
wood, and never chipping out its curious tunnel except in a spot where 
corruption has begun and is the sure precursor of death. 

The kestrel, again, that was once thought to rival the kite in its raids 
upon the poultry yard, is now known to do good service by day as does 
the owl by night, feeding either on the larger and more destructive insects, 
or on the little field-mice that swarm in all cultivated ground, and, if 
allowed to increase, make a woful diminution in the harvest. All the 
tribe of small birds, again, have been proved as benefactors to ten times 
the value of their depredations. In this domain is no restriction. Any 
bird is welcome to establish itself wherever it can find a suitable spot, may 
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go wherever it chooses, and may eat whatever it likes, Field, orchard, 
and garden are equally at its service, and it may peck off buds from the 
trees, eat the cherries and currants, steal the peas, or revel in the corn 
just as its inclination may direct. 

To distinguish friends from enemies is one of the first maxims in war- 
fare, and is of primary importance in our daily struggles with the soil. All 
nature is in arms on one side or the other, and every being, whether ani- 
mate or inanimate, is fighting against mankind, unless with Jasonic skill 
he compels them to turn their weapons against each other, and by mutual 
battles to consummate his peaceful victories. In our own country, where 
individual energies are permitted to develop themselves without any 
restrictions of the ruling powers, no particular results have happened from 
the prevalent misapprehension respecting the friends or foes of husbandry ; 
but in a neighbouring land, famous for its logical precision of thought, its 
pitiless deduction of conclusions from premises, and the all pervading 
influence of the supreme authorities, the little birds being known to eat 
seeds, strip the spring branches of their buds, and rob the autumnal trees 
of their produce, were condemned as destructive to the tenants, and by the 
inexorable logic of facts, doomed to death. Rewards were offered through- 
out the land for the heads of small birds, just as in olden and foolish times 
the British churchwardens offered twopence per dozen for the heads of 
sparrows, and the juvenile population that was too young, and the adult 
population that was too idle to work, soon gathered a goodly number of 
heads and duly received their reward. 

The results, however, were different, owing to two causes: the one 
being the universality of the measure in the one country, and its partial 
enforcement in the other; and the second being, that whereas the judicial 
authorities abroad, after paying for the birds’ heads, took care to destroy 
them, the parochial authorities at home, after paying for the same, threw 
them out of the vestry window into the road, whence they were thriftily 
picked up by the expectant pensioners, and sold three orfour times over. The 
consequence has been, that on the continent, the insects have increased to 
such a fearful extent that societies have been lately formed for the express 
purpose of reintroducing the small birds that were extirpated at such an 
expenditure of time and money; and guarding against their slaughter by 
cruel little boys who take them out of their nests and murder the fledglings 
with the refined barbarity of juvenile civilization, or by betasselled, green- 
clad, game-bag carrying gunners, who “pot” them in the hedges and 
consider themselves sportsmen. Yet the question has been definitely 
settled more than twenty years ago, and in the “ Home of a Naturalist” 
sundry birds that have long laboured under causeless obloquy have not 
only been acquitted of all evil doings, but unexpectedly received into the 
number of our friends. 

It will be at once seen that if any bird be attracted by food and a quict 
retreat, it may be expelled by an opposite mode of treatment, so that a 
knowledge of habit enables us to attract or expel those birds which we 
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know by repeated observation to be our friends or foes. The same maxim 
applies to quadrupeds, and is often beyond all value. 

For example, the farmer is almost invariably keen in hunting down 
and killing every weasel, stoat, or polecat in the neighbourhood, and his 
barn walls are generally defiled with numerous carcases nailed upon 
them as trophies of their slayer’s vigilance. Yet every weasel is 
worth an annual sack of corn to the farmer, even after deducting the 
value of the few chickens and ducklings which it may destroy. Ma- 
rauding cats are far more destructive than weasels, and if a farmer could 
succeed in clearing the neighbourhood of kestrels, rats, and the weasel 
tribe, his harvests would make but a poor show. ‘There is no more deter- 
mined enemy of the rat than the weasel and all its tribe. A thousand 
barn rats are calculated to devour two hundred pounds’ worth of produce 
per annum; and, taking into consideration the extraordinary powers of mul- 
tiplication possessed by this insatiate devourer, who eats with equal voracity 
corn, cheese, bread, and meat of all kinds, whether raw or cooked, clambers 
into the pigeon-houses, murders the young, and destroys the unhatched 
eggs—nibbles its way into the hen-roosts by night, and kills the poultry 
as they quietly sleep on their perches—finds the ducks’ nests and depopu- 
lates them—it is evident that any creature which gives its services in the 
destruction of this prolific and expensive animal is cheaply repaid at the 
cost of two or three chickens per annum. Some of the metropolitan hotel- 
keepers pay a tolerable annual wage to professional rat-catchers, and find 
themselves well remunerated for their outlay, even though the price which 
they pay is at least a hundred times as much as a weasel asks for his 
unceasing work. 

Here, then, is another case proving the absolute money value of practical 
zoology. Thearmed menrise from the furrows, fierce, hungry, and destructive, 
disputing its possession with the new comer; but we fling among them the 
stone placed in our hand by science, they turn their arms against each 
other, and those which survive the contest become our willing slaves. 

Still taking the rat as our text, see how a practical knowledge of its 
habits enables us to expel it from any place where it may have injudiciously 
taken up its abode. I say ‘injudiciously,’ because rats are useful enough 
in their right place, and by devouring all kinds of garbage save us from 
many pestilential diseases. Granting, however, that they have established 
themselves in some spot where their company is undesirable, how are we 
to expel them? Simply enough. Make their quarters unpleasant, and 
let them find nothing to eat. This was the method observed at Walton 
Hall, where the rats had triumphantly revelled for many a year, while the 
legitimate owner of the house was battling with snakes and fever in the 
distant forests of Guiana. Finding their haunts liable to continual raids, 
and their supplies of food cut off, they left the inhospitable house in 
disgust, and when fairly out of it were debarred from re-entrance by the 
judicious application of stone and iron. Fifteen years were occupied in 
learning the habits of the rat with sufficient accuracy to attain this success- 
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ful result, but considering the benefit conferred by this knowledge, the 
time was by no means wasted. 

As a general fact, the result of the half century’s observation tends to 
prove that Nature will, in all ordinary cases, preserve her own balance; but 
that when man alters the conditions, he must ever be watchful of his 
experiment, or run a risk of ignominious failure. In the present instance, 
the wall affords no bar to the ingress or egress of the feathered race, who 
are thereby restored as nearly as possible to their original state of freedom, 
and are enabled to build their nests and forage for their young without 
the interruptions which would check them in any other part of England. 
The result is, that although a vast number of species congregate within 
the domain—enough, according to the popular prejudices, to devastate the 
gardens, destroy the crops, and kill all the game—there are few places 
where crops, fruit, and flowers are so luxuriantly abundant, or where the 
game is more plentiful. 

Not so, however, with the wingless creatures that are enclosed within 
its limits. Being unable to pass the wall, they are in fact prisoners; their 
conditions have been altered, and they are no longer able to preserve the 
rightful balance of nature; so that man, who has interfered with the 
regular course of events and deprived the creatures of their liberty, is 
forced to accommodate himself to the altered circumstances, or take the 
consequences of his intrusion. 

For example, of all laws to be observed in this little kingdom, 
the most stringent was that no fire-arms should be discharged within 
the walls—a needful and thoughtful regulation, as nothing alarms 
birds so thoroughly as the report of a gun, or is so likely to deprive 
them of the secure retreat so necessary for their well-being. Now, 
it so happened that a number of rabbits were enclosed within the 
wall on its. completion, and, for a time, they did little damage. But 
rabbits are nearly as prolific as rats; and, in spite of those that were 
killed by weasels, stoats, and polecats, their numbers increased in arith- 
metical progression, and they became scarcely less hurtful to the crops 
than the rats themselves, the turnips being almost destroyed by their busy 
teeth. At last the mandate was issued for their extirpation, and for the 
first time for many years guns were fired and dogs roamed at large within 
the sacred precincts. Curiously enough, the result of the firing was 
rather contrary to expectation. Confident through long immunity, the 
birds troubled themselves very little about the guns. At first they were 
much disturbed at the unwonted sounds, but soon appeared to discover 
that they stood in no danger, and sat looking at the keepers and dogs 
with amusing composure. Even the herons only moved away to the tree 
tops, and the mallards contented themselves with leaving the banks as the 
dogs approached, and swimming towards the middle of the lake, where they 
paddled about in conscious security. 
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into society, whether when music is to be the entertainment, and they 
don’t like music, and don’t like being silent, and don’t like going away— 
whether it would not be better not to go at all? This advice may appear 
cruel, but it is given with the best intentions, and under a firm belief 
that if followed it will lead to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

There are many persons who, if the question, “Are you fond of 
music?” is put to them, answer without hesitation, ‘‘ Very,” and who 
by that simply mean that they are not averse, while engaged in conver- 
sation on politics, or the money-market, to a running accompaniment 
of soft instrumental music, which tickles the ear pleasantly, without 
interfering unduly with the “ words,” and forms, as it were, a picturesque 
background to the talk. Persons of shy or timid natures have been 
known to converse freely and courageously under cover of music, and to 
suddenly collapse into silence upon the song ceasing; and it is a fact that 
the hum of men becomes a roar, or subsides into a murmur, according as 
the music rises into forte, or sinks into piano. 

A great deal of silent agony is suffered by those persons who are un- 
furtunate enough, not having much music in their souls, to find them- 
selves forced by circumstances, and the crowd, over neither of which have 
they any control, into positions of prominence, from which there is no 
going hence nor tarrying here, with any comfort. Retreat is completely 
out of the question, cut off as they are behind by the dense mass of 
company which is closing in and becoming more painfully packed each 
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moment. The eyes of the performers are upon the man who betrays the 
slightest want of attention, or the right amount of enthusiasm in the right 
place. He isa marked man in the eyes of the lady of the house if he 
stirs or makes the least noise, however restive under prolonged confine- 
ment, and the torture of the piano-forte et dure. Under such circumstances, 
don’t let him, above all, give way to drowsiness, for if he should sleep, and 
a solo through the nose, and not in the programme, should unexpectedly 
fall upon the general ear, interrupting perhaps a passage expressive of 
tenderness and sentiment, it is too painful to think of the consequences. 
Also, supposing you have been fortunate enough to have secured a seat, 
and unfortunate enough to have fallen asleep, consider what must be the 
effect upon the spectators of your suddenly waking up in the middle of 
a sonata of Beethoven’s, for instance, and beginning to applaud vigorously, 
under the impression that the piece is over, and with a perceptible air of 
relief in consequence of that mistaken idea—think of the change, if you 
can picture it to yourself, that must come over the countenance of a man 
in such a situation as the truth gradually dawns upon him. 

Consider the performers too. What must be the feelings of the tenor 
who, pouring out his soul in impassioned strains, with his eyes turned up 
to the ceiling as he pipes out each successive note of his falsetto, while the 
sympathizing portion of the audience wags its head to the time and in 
approval, what must that singer’s sensations be when he, in a pause of 
intense emotion, hears a voice sighing for a glass of sherry, or confounding 
in a suppressed but too audible tone the owner of a foot which has just 
trampled on a corn? 

It is a mistake to ask your friends to music indiscriminately, whether 
they like it or no; but the difficulty is that no one is willing to confess to 
indifference on the subject, perhaps from a fear of being set down amongst 
those who are fit for treasons, stratagems, and other bad practices, one of 
the Elizabethan poets having so described those who have no music in 
their souls. 

Everybody wishes to be invited, although few care for the music when 
they get there, and many find it impossible to hold their tongues for any 
length of time; and it is quite beyond the powers of the lady of the house 
to keep her eye upon every one in a crowded room. There should be 
some person specially retained, with a baton, to conduct such portions of 
the audience as appear unable or unwilling to conduct themselves— 
properly; and in extreme cases it might be remembered that a baton is 
capable of being applied to other kinds of beating besides time. A sort of 
master of the ceremonies, standing in a conspicuous situation, with his 
finger to his lips, which are screwed up into that peculiar whistling form 
which expresses a wish for no noise, while his right hand flourishes a 
stick, would inspire a wholesome terror in those who prefer the sound of 
their own voices to that silence which at a concert is more than ever 
golden. 
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Ween the attention of the public happens to be drawn to any production 
of nature or art, much more is likely to be said upon the subject than 
either experience or science will warrant. Thus petroleum, which, though 
known to mankind for upwards of two thousand years, is only just 
beginning to figure largely on the stage of commerce, has already set the 
builders of theories at work to account for its existence, explain its origin, 
and show under what conditions an adequate supply of the material can 
alone be insured. According to the commonly received opinion it is to 
be regarded as coal oil, and its geological position, say the advocates of 
this theory, appears in all cases to be between the bituminous coal-beds 
and above the anthracite. But in studying the distribution of coal-beds 
in Europe, we find that although they underlie nearly the whole of the 
British Islands, and great portions of Sweden, Germany and France, they 
avoid Italy, and nearly all the countries stretching along the Mediterranean. 
Yet in most of those regions oil-springs abound ; that is, in Italy, Sicily, 
the Ionian Islands, Syria, the Crimea, the plains of the Kuban, and still 
farther east in Persia and Siberia. 

An American writer, after having examined the wells of Canada, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, has arrived at the conclusion that petroleum is not 
coal, but coral-oil stored away, he says, in cells, forming in the aggregate 
immense reefs; as it was collected from the impure waters of the early 
oceans by minute coral polypes, it has been driven by heat and pressure 
into reservoirs and crevices, where man’s ingenuity is discovering it day 
by day. I have in my possession muny specimens of this fossil coral, 
with the oil plainly visible in the cells. This fact, however, which he 
deems conclusive, proves nothing, except that the fragments of coral in 
question had been long enough steeped in an oleaginous fluid to permit 
the finer particles to penetrate through their pores, and lodge themselves 
in the interior cells. No other circumstances seem to be at all favourable 
to this hypothesis. Throughout the Eastern and Pacific Oceans, from the 
Maldive Atolls to the barricr reefs of New Caledonia, and the smaller 
groups of the Southern Pacific, we find no oil wells amid coral formations, 
though vast beds of this substance, some in a state of subsidence, others 
incessantly upheaving, while a third-class, neither rising nor sinking, has 
been explored with the minutest attention by scientific observers. Still ina 
matter so obscure, it would be unphilosophical to deal in positive assertions, 
so that we must leave the point to be decided by future investigators. 

Petroleum is generally discovered in connexion with volcanic sub- 
stances, such as bitumen, asphalte, sulphur, and sometimes with jet and 
amber. In or near salt lakes also, and salt and warm springs, you find 
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indications of rock oil, which, spreading in a thin pellicle over the surface 
of the water, reflects the rays of the sun from a thousand prisms, and 
glows with all the colours of the rainbow. Thus, in the swampy forests of 
Borneo, which in most cases perhaps lie over vast coal-beds, the Dyaks 
collect petroleum on the surface of the ponds; and if the boring process 
employed in America were resorted to, it is probable that in numerous 
localities, extending from the Dutch frontier to the foot of Kina Balu, oil- 
springs like those of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Canada, would reward the 
industry of the searchers. 

Far into nature as science may be said to have penetrated, we are 
still unacquainted with much that is going on in the interior, and even in 
the crust of our planet, where, it may be, the work of creation is yet in 
progress. If in certain localities oil-springs are generated like those of 
water, we may obviously reckon on a perennial supply; whereas if we have 
only fallen upon accidental reservoirs, these must in time be exhausted. 
It was long ago, however, remarked in Zante, where the two springs in 
which petroleum is largely mingled have now been open many thousand 
years, that the more rapidly the substance is removed from the wells, the 
more powerful and prolific do the springs become; but in the bay 
opposite the wells, petroleum and bitumen shoot up through the sea and 
spread far and wide in iridescent masses over the surface of the waves. 
A fact observed from time immemorial in connexion with these phenomena, 
namely, that the supply is most abundant during the prevalence of the 
south and south-west winds, suggests the idea that these wells are only so 
many spiracles of Etna, which discharges through submarine channels 
some small portion of its superfluous oils and gases into Greece. 

An opportunity will soon be afforded of testing the correctness of the 
opinion, that while the petroleum which oozes up through the swamps, 
marshes, peat-bogs, and lakes, lying at the foot of mountains, is of a brown, 
reddish, or dusky green colour, that which flows from elevated springs is 
limpid and clear as water. Milton, who had read that the Persians light up 
their halls and palaces with rock oil, transfers the use of it to Pandemo- 
nium, and anticipating the improvements of civilization, describes the mem- 
bers of his infernal parliament as deliberating by the light of its gases: 

“ Pendent by subtle magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 

Upon the discovery of the oil springs of the New World, speculation 
immediately projected itself forwards to the time when gas evolved from 
the petroleum, being much more vivid and powerful than that obtained 
from coal, should light up all the great cities of Europe as well as of 
America. Already the inhabitants of Montreal, and perhaps by this time of 
other Canadian towns, are illuminated on their way home from the tavern, or 
the play-house, by petroleum gas; and so sanguine has the abundance of 


the article rendered many scientific fanatics, that they are unable to dis- 
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cover any reason why gas-light should not become very shortly as cheap 
as day-light. Science is certainly performing wonders in the world, but it 
transcends our acuteness to perceive how any artificial apparatus can be 
made to distribute luminiferous gas at as small a cost as Nature’s old- 
fashioned solar lamp. In saying this, however, we would not be under- 
stood to disparage that unsavoury production of the prolific earth which 
is now imparting a taste of its quality to everything wearable, eatable, 
and drinkable, throughout whole sections of the Union, from the eggs and 
muffins you devour at breakfast, to the sheets in which you lie at night, 
the soap-and-water with which you wash your face, the towels with 
which you would gladly cleanse the oleaginous particles from your skin, 
and the railway carriage in which you vainly seek to escape your per- 
secutor. The whole Atlantic and Great Western Railway * smells like a 
leaky parafine lamp; and unless some means can be discovered of overcom- 
ing the miasma, an American and a Canadian will be detected in society 
by his scent, as easily as a musk deer, or a civet cat. In spite of the im- 
portant advantages which the inhabitants of the petroleum districts are 
deriving, and must continue to derive, from the springs, it is a serious draw- 
back that their produce in a crude state emits so fetid an odour that 
everything which comes within its influence is rendered so noisome as to 
be all but unendurable. A truck, a cart, a waggon, a ship, which has 
once been employed in conveying petroleum, is thereby rendered for ever 
unfit to carry wine, flour, bacon, cheese, or any other article of human 
hod. Iron, coal, or timber, may, it is assumed, be conveyed in such ships 
or carriages without detriment ; but it may well be doubted whether 
wood intended for house building or furniture would not be so deeply im- 
pregnated by the offensive miasma as to be rendered completely worthless. 
Meanwhile the flowing wells, which both in the States and Canada are 
daily multiplying, throw forth oil in quantities so vast as to appear alto- 
gether fabulous. One spring, it is said, yields at the rate ofa hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons a day ; and from the wells in the States alone 
upwards of five millions of gallons are estimated to have been produced ; 
the whole earth in the district is saturated, and the surface of the Dela- 
ware is covered with petroleum. It is impossible to contemplate, without 
uneasiness, the imminent danger of such a state of things; for should any 
mischievous person apply a torch, a candle, or even a lighted cigar to the 
oily pellicle, the whole expanse of the Delaware would be instantly in a 
blaze, and all the ships in the river, and towns on its banks, would pro- 
bably be consumed, since water, instead of extinguishing the fire of 
petroleum, only causes it to burn more fiercely. 

One terrible catastrophe described in a local newspaper strikingly 





* The Directors of this Line, by which the crude petroleum is chiefly conveyed to 
the coast, have judged it expedient to issue the following caution:—“ The explosive 
material in petroleum is naphtha or benzole, and unless this is extracted the oil for 
illuminating purposes is excessively dangerous, and not safe, indeed, to be handled in 
a heated atmosphere at all.” 
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shows the peril attending the acceptance of this gift of nature. During 
the drilling of a well, a sudden rush of oil at the rate of seventy barrels 
an hour took place, the stream ascending forty-one feet above the surface 
of the ground. From this mass of oil, the gas or benzine rose in a cloud 
fifty or sixty fect higher. All the fires in the neighbourhood were imme- 
diately extinguished, excepting one four hundred yards distant, sparks 
from which ignited the floating gas, and in a moment the whole air was 
in roaring flames. As soon as the gas took fire, the head of the oil jet was 
in a furious blaze, and falling like water from a fountain over a space one 
hundred feet in diameter, each drop came down a blazing globe af burning 
oil. Ina moment the ground was in a flame, constantly increased and 
augmented by the falling oil. A scene of indescribable horror then took 
place. Scores of men were thrown flat, and numbers horribly burned 
rushed blazing from the spot, shrieking and screaming in their anguish. 
Just within the circle of the flames could be seen four bodies 
boiling in the seething oil, and one man, who had been digging at a 
ditch to convey away the petroleum to a lower part of the ground, was 
killed while at work, and could be seen as he fell over, the handle of the 
spade roasting in the fierce element. Mr. H. R. Rouse, a gentleman 
largely interested in the wells in this locality, and whose income from 
them amounted to one thousand dollars a day, was standing near the pit, 
and was blown twenty feet by the explosion. He got up and ran about 
ten or fifteen feet farther, and was dragged out by two men, and conveyed 
to a shanty some distance from the well. When he arrived not a vestige 
of clothing was left upon him but his stockings and boots. His hair was 
burned off as well as his finger nails, his ears and his eyelids, while the 
balls of his eyes were crisped up to nothing. In this condition he lived 
nine hours. The heat of the fire was so intense, that no one could approach 
within one hundred and fifty feet without scorching his skin or garments. 
It was the most frightful and yet the grandest pyrotechnical display ever 
vouchsafed to a human being. Several days after the oil was still rushing 
up on fire with the same regularity and speed, throwing up, it was calculated, 
at least one hundred barrels an hour, covering an immense space with 
flaming oil—a loss to the proprietors of the well of from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand dollars daily. No human power can extinguish the flames, 
and the oil therefore must burn until the well is exhausted. 

It is not at all surprising that intelligence of such a catastrophe having 
been spread far and wide, extreme fear should have accompanied the 
introduction of the petroleum wherever it was borne in a crude state. 
Analogous in many of its properties to naphtha, if not absolutely identical 
with that substance, it is believed to have entered into the composition 
of the Greek fire, which would burn in the water as freely as in the air, 
and could only be extinguished by having earth in large quantities 
thrown upon it. On the other side of the Atlantic, the refining process, 
owing to a variety of circumstances, can be carried on neither so cheaply 
nor so rapidly as in this country, for which reason the oil is generally 
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shipped in an impute state. A cargo of gunpowder, however, would be 
much less perilous: for should the gases which incessantly exhale from the 
casks come in ever so minute a quantity in contact with fire, instant com- 
bustion must ensue; and the whole ship, crew and all, would be utterly 
sonsumed. Still, out upon the ocean, the danger, imminent as it may 
be—and it is so great that few ship-masters will consent to take the 
material on board, unless at an extremely heavy charge for freight—the 
danger, we say, involving the fate of but one vessel, is trivial compared 
with that which exists in a vast river like the Thames or the Mersey, 
crowded with shipping, where, if a single barrel of petroleum were ignited 
a conflagration of unparalleled fierceness and destructiveness might instantly 
rage along the whole line of the stream, involving everything afloat in fire, 
and communicating itself to docks, warehouses, and private habitations, so 
that half London or Liverpool might be reduced to ashes before the 
progress of the flames could be stayed. 

Apprehension of consequences so frightful induced, some months ago, 
the directors of numerous insurance companies to bring the subject under 
the notice of the Lord Mayor. While they were engaged in stating their 
objections and justifying their fears, petroleum enough to set half the 
island on fire was making its way with sail and steam across the Atlantic 
towards our shores, stinking like Phlegethon, and diffusing around it the 
most deadly gases. To judge of the immense amount of this ingredient 
of destruction thus set in motion, it may be sufficient to observe that the 
Government of the United States calculates upon realizing an annual 
revenue of two millions and a half of dollars by a slight tax upon its 
exportation, while there are those who believe that the petroleum trade, 
which they compare to that in gold, will amply make up for any deficiency 
that may be caused by the interruption of the trade in cotton. The 
expectation may at first sight appear extravagant, but when we consider 
the vast consumption of gas in all the great cities and towns of Europe 
from Lisbon to Moscow, in our Australian colonies, in the cities of India, 
and reckon on the gradual substitution of petroleum for coal in the manu- 
facture of gas, the calculation will hardly be thought absurd. But what- 
ever may be the advantages likely to be derived from the discovery of the 
oil springs in America, or, we should rather perhaps say, exactly in pro- 
portion to those advantages, is the desirableness of insisting upon the neces- 
sity of purifying the oil before shipment. If, owing to the state of civiliza- 
tion in Canada and the Union, this be found impracticable, laws will have 
to be passed prohibiting the bringing up of the material to the ordinary 
quays and wharfs, and appointing certain secluded stations where the petro- 
jeum ships may lie, and discharge their cargoes without risk to such por- 
tions of our commercial navy as may be employed in a less perilous traffic. 

Science is now actively engaged in experiments for ascertaining the 
amount of danger created by the presence of petroleum, which is known 
to exhale a highly inflammable gas. If water be poured into a broad 
shallow vessel, and a teaspoonful of the crude oil cast upon its surface, it 
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immediately diffuses itself in a thin prismatic film, so as entirely to cover 
the water. A lighted match being then brought towards the vessel, at a 
distance of an inch and a half, the gases ignite, and setting the oil likewise 
in a blaze, continue burning violently, while the water beneath boils and 
bubbles till the whole of the oleaginous substance is consumed. It will 
have been observed that in the Pennsylvanian conflagration the gas took 
fire at the distance of four hundred yards from the oil jet, and set the 
whole atmosphere throughout a wide circle in a blaze. This may serve 
to reveal the manner in which, when large quantities of petroleum are 
brought together, accidents are likely to be occasioned. A certain quan- 
tity of gas evolved from each barrel will meet in the atmosphere, and hang 
in a concentrated explosive cloud over the whole stock of petroleum. It 
will augment incessantly, and spread till it comes in contact with the 
nearest fire. An explosion will then take place, which will shatter and 
consume ships, docks, warehouses, with whatever else may be found within 
the range of its operation. 

The destructive property of this substance has been known for ages. 
An old Italian writer, in a curious treatise on metals, relates that a mason 
having to repair the sides of a well in which, at a considerable depth, 
petroleum was collected, took down with him a lantern, in order that he 
might see to do his work. Unfortunately for him there were holes in its 
sides, and the gas coming thus in contact with fire exploded with a report 
louder than that of a cannon, and, rushing up the shaft, blew the man to 
pieces. Nay, one of the most ancient of Greek myths is believed to have 
been connected with a knowledge of the petroleum gas. A jealous 
princess, wishing without detection to destroy another, who was her rival 
in love, anointed with petroleum the wreath she was about to wear upon 
her head during a sacrifice. On the lady’s approaching the flame of the 
altar, the gas ignited, and, spreading with the rapidity of lightning, her 
whole figure was soon sheathed in fire and reduced to ashes. Again, 
when the Macedonian conqueror lay at his quarters in Persia, after the 
defeat and death of Darius, a native of the subjugated country resolved to 
amuse the son of Philip by an extraordinary pyrotechnic display. Carry- 
ing a trail of petroleum along the streets leading to the general’s quarters, 
he soon after dark set fire to it at the farther end, upon which a torrent 
of flame rushed along between the houses, bringing out as it passed every 
picturesque detail in strong relief, and blazing up in arches and columns 
in front of the palace where Alexander and the other Macedonian princes 
stood gazing in astonishment at the novel spectacle. 

At what period the Persian trade in petroleum began is not known, 
though it was evidently in very remote antiquity. When the discovery 
had been made, one pit was sunk after another until more than twenty 
wells had been opened in one small district, whence quantities so con- 
siderable were exported to foreign countries, that the duty imposed on this 
branch of commerce by the Shah’s government formerly brought large 
sums into the treasury. When the oil has been purified, it is denominated 
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white naphtha, and sold to strangers, while immense quantities of the 
crude material are retained in the country to light up the mosques, 
palaces, and private dwellings, where it is usually burnt in coarse lamps 
with wicks as large as the finger. Wood being scarce, petroleum is like- 
wise used instead of fuel, by casting it upon handfuls of earth or clay, 
which, being kindled, continue burning for several hours, throwing out a 
bright flame and fierce heat, together with a dense and fetid smoke, that 
soon entirely blackens the interior of the habitations in which it is used. 
Still, according to the testimony of the Persians, food cooked over such a 
fire is deteriorated neither in smell nor flavour. 

Our civic and scientific authorities, therefore, are not quite correct in 
regarding petroleum as a new substance. It has, on the contrary, been 
used in medicine and otherwise for many thousand years, though the 
scanty supplies from the wells of the Old World restricted its employment 
within the circle of very few industrial processes. We find, however, that 
it was burnt in lamps—that it was mixed with other ingredients to con- 
stitute one of the most destructive agents known to ancient warfare—and 
that in Russia and Turkey it has been applied, under the name of black 
naphtha, to the tanning of leather. But amidst the innumerable inventions 
and improvements which characterize our times, we look back with abso- 
lute amazement at the slowness with which men of former generations 
turned to account the gifts of nature. During many ages they may almost 
be said not to have known what to do with anything. The materials of 
wealth were heaped up about them on all sides, while they stood stolidly 
in the midst, rather bewildered than benefited or enlightened by the 
prodigality of our great mother. Whatever other faults or shortcomings 
may be laid to our charge, we can hardly be accused of neglecting any 
source of material wealth. We have already discovered in petroleum a 
substance which will amalgamate with wax in the manufacture of candles, 
while from the benzoline, or quintessence of the oil, the fashionable dyes 
of rosenine and magenta are obtained. It has been also stated that the 
petroleum likewise supplies a fine lubricating oil, though we trust aone of 
our fair readers will imagine it is to be applied to the skin, it being 
intended for lubricating machinery. 

The discoveries in America will necessarily lead to the study of the 
way in which the great reservoirs of petroleum are distributed under the 
earth’s surface. Hitherto it would appear that although the substance be 
popularly denominated rock oil, it is usually found in morasses, swamps, 
and peat-bogs, sometimes at a distance from luxuriant vegetation, but 
occasionally, as in Zante, closely neighboured by vines and other beautiful 
shrubs. Here the marsh is small, bordered on one side by a bank of 
shingle, which protects it from the sea, and surrounded on all other sides 
by a semicircular range of hills, clearly indicating that what is now a 
marsh was formerly the crater of a voleano. In Canada, the oil is found 
by boring through a stiff clay from fifty to a hundred feet in depth, 
mingled confusedly with vast boulders and fragments of limestone torn 
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from the underlying rocks. The surface of the plain, situated at no great 
distance from the lakes, is flat, swampy, and densely wooded, a description 
which appears to answer equally well to the aspect of the oil districts in 
the United States, where, however, it is sometimes necessary to carry down 
the borings to a depth of five hundred feet. It may be conjectured that 
the true sources of the oil are situated in the nearest ranges of mountains, 
which may account for the prodigious force with which the petroleum, 
when an opening has been made for it, shoots up into the atmosphere. 
Water, it is well known, will always endeavour, when first emancipated 
from the earth, to rise to the level from which it originally flowed; and the 
specific gravity of the petroleum being considerably less than that of water, 
it may be expected to display a stronger tendency to attain the height of 
its original spring-head than the most buoyant and elastic fountain. 

To facilitate the understanding of the subject, a map should be con- 
structed, not only exhibiting the distribution of petroleum wells, but 
indicating as exactly and correctly as possible the characteristics of the 
country in their vicinity, and pointing out the districts in which, from the 
nature and aspect of the soil, springs may hereafter be expected to be 
discovered. Throughout the swamps of the Crimea, it seems probable 
that oil would be found by boring as abundantly as in Canada and the 
United States, and as we observe on the surface of the Kuban a constant 
succession of oil films, it may be inferred that in many places lying 
between the embouchure and source of that river wells might be sunk for 
oil with every probability of success. Throughout the Pashalic of Bagdad, 
bitumen and asphalte are abundant as well as in Syria, almost from the 
valley of the Orontes to the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. In all 
these provinces, therefore, of the Turkish empire, it seems probable that 
immense reservoirs of petroleum exist at different depths, and it may per- 
haps be found practicable to organize a company for the discovering and 
working of this prolific source of wealth. We have already observed that 
in Zante petroleum has from time immemorial been found mingled with 
the produce of the tar springs. If, consequently, instead of the lazy method 
hitherto pursued, the work were undertaken with the spirit and enter- 
prise displayed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Canada, the value of the Ionian 
Islands to Great Britain might soon be very much augmented. Russia, 
which has already found petroleum in the Ural chain, will now in all likeli- 
hood have its energy stimulated by what is going on in America, for, as far 
as can be gathered from the revelations of geology, petroleum exists in 
nearly all parts of the earth. It has been found, as we have said, in Italy, 
Sicily, France, England, Scotland, Sweden, Russia, Persia, Turkey, and 
Borneo. Many parts of Australia and Africa appear well calculated to 
afford petroleum springs, and in our own country it may only perhaps be 
necessary to bore to a certain depth in such districts, for example, as Chat- 
moss, to discover flowing wells from which we might obtain a perennial 
supply of this valuable material. 
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THE NOTCH ON THE AXE.—A STORY A LA MODE. Parr ITI. 


RE you of our fraternity? I sce 
you are not. The secret which 
Mademoiselle de Béchamel confided 
to me in her mad triumph and 
wild hoyden spirits—she was but 
a child, poor thing, poor thing, 
scarce fifteen:—but I love them 
young—a folly not unusual with 
the old!” (Here Mr. Pinto thrust 
his knuckles into his hollow eyes; 
and, I am sorry to say, so little 
regardful was he of personal clean- 
liness, that his tears made streaks of 
white over his gnarled dark hands). 
“ Ah, at fifteen, poor child, thy fate 
was terrible! Go to! It is not 
good to love me, friend. They 
prosper not who do. I divine you. 
You need not say what you are 
thinking: ” 

In truth, I was thinking, if girls fall in love with this sallow, hooked- 
nosed, glass-eyed, wooden-legged, dirty, hideous old man, with the sham 
teeth, they have a queer taste. hat is what I was thinking. 

“ Jack Wilks said the handsomest man in London had but half an hour’s 
start of him. And without vanity, I am scarcely uglier than Jack Wilks. 
We were members of the same club at Medenham Abbey, Jack and I, and 
had many a merry night together. Well, sir, I—Mary of Scotland knew 
me but as a little hunch-backed music-master ; and yet, and yet, I think, 
she was not indifferent to her David Riz and she came to misfortune. 
They all do—they all do!” 

“Sir, you are wandering from your point!” I said, with some severity. 
For, really, for this old humbug to hint that he had been the baboon who 
frightened the club at Medenham, that he had been in the Inquisition at 
Valladolid—that under the name of D. Riz, as he called it, he had known 
the lovely Queen of Scots—was a little too much. “Sir,” then I said, 
“ you were speaking about a Miss de Béchamel. I really have not time to 


hear all your biography.” 
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« Faith, the good wine gets into my head.” (I should think so, the 
old toper! Four bottles all but two glasses.) ‘To return to poor Blanche. 
As I sat laughing, joking with her, she let slip a word, a little word, 
which filled me with dismay. Some one had told her a part of the Secret-— 
the secret which has been divulged scarce thrice in three thousand years 
—the Secret of the Freemasons. Do you know what happens to those 
uninitiate who learn that secret ? to those wretched men the initiate who 
reveal it?” 

As Pinto spoke to me, he looked through and through me with his 
horrible piercing glance, so that I sate quite uneasily on my bench. He 
continued: ‘‘ Did I question her awake? I knew she would lie to me. 
Poor child! I loved her no less because I did not believe a word she said. 
I loved her blue eye, her golden hair, her delicious voice, that was true in 
song, though when she spoke, false as Eblis! You are aware that I possess 
in rather a remarkable degree what we have agreed to call the mesmeric 
power. I set the unhappy girl to sleep. Zhen she was obliged to tell me 
all. It was as I had surmised. Goby de Mouchy, my wretched, besotted, 
miserable secretary, in his visits to the chateau of the old Marquis de 
Béchamel, who was one of our society, had seen Blanche. I suppose it was 
because she had been warned that he was worthless, and poor, artful, and 
a coward, she loved him. She wormed out of the besotted wretch the 
secrets of our Order. ‘ Did he tell you the numBer one?’ I asked. 

“ She said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“<« Did he,’ I further inquired, ‘tell you the 

“‘¢Qh, don’t ask me, don’t ask me!’ she said, writhing on the sofa, 
where she lay‘in the presence of the Marquis de Béchamel, her most 
unhappy father. Poor Béchamel, poor Béchamel! How pale he looked 
as I spoke! ‘Did he tell you,’ I repeated with a dreadful calm, ‘the 
NUMBER TWO?’ She said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“The poor old marquis rose up, and clasping his hands, fell on his 
knees before Count Cagl Bah! I went bya different name then. Vat’s 
inaname? Dat vich ve call a Rosicrucian by any other name vil smell 
as sveet. ‘ Monsieur,’ he said, ‘I am old—I am rich. I have five hundred 
thousand livres of rentes in Picardy. I have half as much in Artois. 
I have two hundred and eighty thousand on the Grand Livre. I am pro- 
mised by my sovereign a dukedom and his orders, with a reversion to my 
heir. I am a Grandee of Spain of the First Class, and Duke of Volovento. 
Take my titles, my ready money, my life, my honour, everything I have 
in the world, but don’t ask the THIRD QUESTION.’ 

“©¢ Godefroid de Bouillon, Comte de Béchamel, Grandee of Spain and 
Prince of Volovento, in our Assembly what was the oath you swore?’” 
The old man writhed as he remembered its terrific purport. 

“Though my heart was racked with agony, and I would have died, ay, 
cheerfully ” (died, indeed, as if that were a penalty!) “to spare yonder 
lovely child a pang, I said to her calmly, ‘Blanche de Béchamel, did 
Goby de Mouchy tell you secret NUMBER THREE ? ’ 


? 
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“She whispered a oui that was quite faint, faintand small. But her 
poor father fell in convulsions at her feet. 

“ She died suddenly that night. Did I not tell you these I love come 
to no good? When General Bonaparte crossed the Saint Bernard, he 
saw in the convent an old monk with a white beard, wandering about the 
corridors, cheerful and rather stout, but mad—mad as a March hare. 
‘ General,’ I said to him, ‘did you ever see that face before?’ He had 
not. He had not mingled much with the higher classes of our society 
before the Revolution. J knew the poor old man well enough; he was 
the last of a noble race, and I loved his child.” 

“ And did she die by. - 

“Man! did I say so? Do I whisper the secrets of the Vehmgericht? 
T say she died that night; and he—he, the heartless, the villain, the betrayer, 
—you saw him seated in yonder curiosity-shop, by yonder guillotine, with 
his scoundrelly head in his lap. 

‘You saw how slight that instrument was? It was one of the first 
which Guillotin made, and which he showed to private friends in a hangar 
in the Rue Picpus, where he lived. The invention created some little 
conversation amongst scientific men at the time, though I remember a 
machine in Edinburgh of a very similar construction, two hundred—well, 
many, many years ago—and at a breakfast which Guillotin gave he 
showed us the instrument, and much talk arose amongst us as to whether 
people suffered under it. 

‘t And now I must tell you what befel the traitor who had caused all 
this suffering. Did he know that the poor child’s death was A SENTENCE ? 
He felt a cowardly satisfaction that with her was gone the secret of his 
treason. Then he began to doubt. I had means to penetrate all his 
thoughts, as well as to know his acts. Then he became a slave to a 
horrible fear. He fled in abject terror toa convent. They still existed 
in Paris; and behind the walls of Jacobins the wretch thought himself 
secure. Poor fool! I had but to set one of my somnambulists to sleep. 
Her spirit went forth and spied the shuddering wretch in his ecil. She 
described the street, the gate, the convent, the very dress which he wore, 
and which you saw to-day. 

“ And now this is what happened. In his chamber in the Rue St. Honoré, 
at Paris, sat a man alone—a man who has been maligned, a man who has 
been called a knave and charlatan, a man who has been persecuted even 
to the death, it is said, in Roman Inquisitions, forsooth, and elsewhere. 
Ha! ha! A man who has a mighty will. 

« And looking towards the Jacobin Convent (of which, from his chamber, 
he could see the spires and trees), this man WILLED. And it was not yet 
dawn. And he willed; and one who was lying in his cell in the Convent 
of Jacubins, awake and shuddering with terror for a crime which he had 
committed, fell asleep. 

“ But though he was asleep his eyes were open. 

“ And after tossing and writhing, and clinging to the pallet, and saying, 
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‘No, I will not go,’ he rose up and donned his clothes—a gray coat, a vest 
of white piqué, black satin small-clothes, ribbed silk stockings, and a white 
stock with a steel buckle; and he arranged his hair, and he tied his queue, 
all the while being in that strange somnolence which walks, which moves, 
which FLIEs sometimes, which sees, which is indifferent to pain, which 
opeys. And he put on his hat, and he went forth from his cell; and though 
the dawn was not yet, he trod the corridors as seeing them. And he 
passed into the cloister, and then into the garden where lie the ancient 
dead. And he came to the wicket, which Brother Jerome was opening 
just at the dawning. And the crowd was already waiting with their cans 
and bowls to receive the alms of the good brethren. 

“And he passed through the crowd and went on his way through, 
and the few people then abroad who marked him, said, ‘Tiens! How 
very odd he looks! He looks like a man walking in his sleep!’ This 
was said by various persons :— 

“By milk-women, with their cans and carts, coming into the town. 

“By roysterers who had been drinking at the taverns of the Barrier, 
for it was Mid-Lent. 

“‘ By the serjeants of the watch, who eyed him sternly as he passed near 
their halberds. 

“But he passed on unmoved by the halberds, 

“ Unmoved by the cries of the roysterers, 

“By the market-women coming with their milk and eggs. 

“He walked through the Rue St. Honoré, I say :— 

“ By the Rue Rambuteau, 

“ By the Rue St. Antoine, 

“ By the King’s Chateau of the Bastille, 

“ By the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

“ And he came to No. 29 in the Rue Picpus—a house which then stood 
between a court and garden— 

‘“‘ That is, there was a building of one story, with a great coach-door. 

‘‘ Then there was a court, around which were stables, coach-houses, offices. 

“ Then there was a house—a two-storied house, with a perron in front. 

“Behind the house was a garden—a garden of two hundred and fifty 
French feet in length. 

“ And as one hundred feet of France equal one hundred and six feet of 
England, this garden, my friends, equalled exactly two hundred and sixty- 
five feet of British measure. 

‘Tn the centre of the garden was a fountain and a statue—or, to speak 
more correctly, two statues. One was recumbent—a man. Over him, 
sabre in hand, stood a woman. 

“ The man was Olofernes. The woman was Judith. From the head, 
from the trunk, the water gushed. It was the taste of the doctor ;—was it 
not a droll of taste? 

‘‘ At the end of the garden was the doctor’s cabinet of study. My 
faith, a singular cabinet, and singular pictures !— 
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“ Decapitation of Charles Premier at Vitehall. 

“ Decapitation of Montrose at Edimbourg. 

“ Decapitation of Cing Mars. When I tell you that he was a man of 
a taste charming ! 

“Through this garden, by these statues, up these stairs, went the pale 
figure of him who, the porter said, knew the way of the house. He 
did. Turning neither right nor left, he seemed to walk through the 
statues, the obstacles, the flower-beds, the stairs, the door, the tables, the 
chairs. 

“Tn the corner of the room was THAT INSTRUMENT which Guillotin had 
just invented and perfected. One day he was to lay his own head under 
his own axe. Peace be to hisname! With him I deal not! 

“Tn a frame of mahogany, neatly worked, was a board with a half-circle 
in it, over which another board fitted. Above was a heavy axe, which 
fell—you know how. It was held up by a rope, and when this rope was 
untied, or cut, the steel fell. 

“To the story which I now have to relate you may give credence, or 
not, as you will. The sleeping man went up to that instrument. 

“ He laid his head in it, asleep. 

“ Asleep ! 

“He then took a little penknife out of the pocket of his white dimity 
waistcoat. 

“‘ He cut the rope, asleep! : 

“The axe descended on the head of the traitor and villain. The notch 
in it was made by the steel buckle of his stock, which was cut through. 

“A strange legend has got abroad that after the deed was done, the 
figure rose, took the head from the basket, walked forth through the 
garden, and by the screaming porters at the gate, and went and laid itself 
down at the Morgue. But for this I will not vouch. Only of this be sure. 
‘There are more thiugs in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed 
of in your philosophy.’ More and more the light peeps through the 
chinks. Soon, amidst music ravishing, the curtain will rise, and the 
glorious scene be displayed. Adieu! Remember me. Ha! ’tis dawn,” 
Pinto said. And he was gone. 

I am ashamed to say that my first movement was to clutch the cheque 
which he had left with me, and which I was determined to present the 
very moment the bank opened. I know the importance of these things, 
and that men change their mind sometimes. I sprang through the streets 
to the great banking house of Manasseh in Duke-street. It seemed to me 
as if I actually flew as I walked. As the clock struck ten I was at the 
counter and laid down my cheque. 

The gentleman who received it, who was one of the Hebrew persuasion, 
as were the other two hundred clerks of the establishment, having looked 
at the draft with terror in his countenance, then looked at me, then called 
to himself two of his fellow clerks, and queer it was to see all their aquiline 
beaks over the paper. 
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“Come, come!” said I, “ don’t keep me here all day. Hand me over 
the money, short, if you please!” for I was, you see, a little alarmed, and 
so determined to assume some extra bluster. 

“ Will you have the kindness to step into the parlour to the partners ?” 
the clerk said, and I followed him. 

“ What, again?” shrieked a bald-headed, red-whiskered gentleman, 
whom I knew to be Mr. Manasseh. “Mr. Salathiel, this is too bad! 
Leave me with this gentleman, 8.” And the clerk disappeared. 

“ Sir,” he said, “I know how you came by this; the Count de Pinto 
gave it you. It is too bad! I honour my parents; I honour their 
parents; I honour their bills! But this one of grandma’s is too bad—it 
is, upon my word, now! She’ve been dead these five-and-thirty years. 
And this last four months she has left her burial-place and took to drawing 
on our ’ouse! It’s too bad, grandma; it is too bad!” and he appealed to 
me, and tears actually trickled down his nose. 

“Ts it the Countess Sidonia’s check or not?” I asked, haughtily. 

“ But, I tell you, she’s dead! It’s a shame !—it’s a shame !—it is, 
grandmamma!” and he cried, and wiped his great nose in his yellow 
pocket-handkerchief. “ Look year—will you take pounds instead of 
guineas? She’s dead, I tell you! It’s no go! ‘Take the pounds—one 
tausand pound !—ten nice, neat, crisp hundred-pound notes, and go away 
vid you, do?” 

“T will have my bond, sir, or nothing,” I said; and I put on an attitude 
of resolution which I confess surprised even myself. 

“Wery vell,” he shrieked, with many oaths, “then you shall have 
noting—ha, ha, ha!—noting but a policeman! Mr. Abednego, call a 
policeman! ‘Take that, you humbug and impostor!” and here, with an 
abundance of frightful language which I dare not repeat, the wealthy 
banker abused and defied me. 

Au bout du compte, what was I to do, if a banker did not choose to 
honour a cheque drawn by his dead grandmother? I began to wish I 
had my snuff-box back. I began to think I was a fool for changing that 
little old-fashioned gold for this slip of strange paper. 

Meanwhile the banker had passed from his fit of anger to a paroxysm 
of despair. He seemed to be addressing some person invisible, but in the 
room: “ Look here, ma’am, you've really been coming it too strong. A 
hundred thousand in six months, and now a thousand more! The ’ouse 
can’t stand it; it won’t stand it, I say! What? Oh! mercy, mercy!” 

As he uttered these words, A HAND fluttered over the table in the 
air! It was a female hand: that which I had seen the night before. 
‘Fhat female hand took a pen from the green baize table, dipped it in a 
silver inkstand, and wrote on a quarter of a sheet of foolscap on the 
blotting-book, “ How about the diamond robbery? If you do not pay, I 
will tell him where they are.” 

What diamonds? what robbery? what was this mystery? That 
will neve” be ascertained, for the wretched man’s demeanour instautly 
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changed. “ Certainly, sir ;—oh, certainly,” he said, forcing a grin. 
“ How will you have the money, sir? All right, Mr. Abednego. This 
way out.” 

“T hope I shall often see you again,” I said; on which I own poor 
Manasseh gave a dreadful grin, and shot back into his parlour. 

I ran home, clutching the ten delicious, crisp hundred pounds, and the 
dear little fifty which made up the account. I flew through the streets 
again. I got to my chambers. I bolted the outer doors. I sank back 
in my great chair, and slept. . 

My first thing on waking was to feel io my money. (Perdition! 
Where was I? Ha!—on the table before me was. my grandmother's 
snuff-box, and by its side one of those awful—those admirable—sensa- 
tion novels, which I had been reading, and which are full of delicious 
wonder. 

But that the guillotine is still to be seen at Mr. Gale’s, No. 47, High 
Holborn, I give you my Honour. I suppose I was dreaming about it. I 
don’t know. What is dreaming? What is life? Why shouldn’t I sleep 
on the ceiling ?—and am I sitting on it now, or on the floor? I am 
puzzled. But enough. If the fashion for sensation novels goes on, I tell 
you I will write one in fifty volumes. For the present, DIXI. But 
between ourselves, this Pinto, who fought at the Colosseum, who was 
nearly being roasted by the Inquisition, and sang duets at Holyrood, 
I am rather sorry to lose him after three little bits of Roundabout Papers. 
Et vous? 
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